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TRAILL’S  JOSEPHUS: 

EDITED  BY  ISAAC  TAYLOR, 

AUTHOR  OF  “NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM,”  kc. 


THE  FOURTH  PART 


OP  Tins  WOKE,  COMPLETING 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME, 


IS  NOW  READY. 

This  First  Volume  comprises — The  Life  of  Josephus,  written  by  himself, 
with  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Jewish  War,  containing  a 
condensed  narrative  of  Jewish  history  from  the  times  of  the  Maccabees, 
to  the  moment  when  the  fatal  conflict  of  the  nation  with  the  power  of 
Rome  had  actually  commenced.  The  Volume  contains  also  a Preliminary 
Essay  on  the  Personal  Character  and  Credibility  of  Josephus,  together 
with  Explanations  of  the  Plates. 

THIRTY-POUR  ENGRAVINGS  ON  STEEL 

are  attached  to  this  Volume,  and  these  embrace  Views  in  Palestine,  archi- 
tectural delineations  of  Ancient  Structures,  with  Plans  and  Elevations ; and 
Five  highly-finished  Medallion  Fleads  of  Roman  personages.  Several  of 
these  Plates  represent  subjects  that  have  not  hitherto  been  brought  before 
the  public,  and  some  to  which  the  highest  importance  attaches,  in  relation 
to  Jewish  antiquities.  In  what  light  these  pictorial  illustrations  are 
regarded  by  those  who  are  most  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  such 
subjects,  appears  in  the  first  of  the  notices  of  the  Work,  hereto  appended. 

In  thus  announcing  the  completion  of  the  First  Volume  of  this  Work, 
the  painful  duty  devolves  upon  the  Editor  of  announcing  also,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  the  afflictive  event  of  the  death  of  the  Translator.  During 
the  past  winter  Dr.  Traill’s  name  had  frequently  occurred  in  the  daily 
papers,  in  connexion  with  the  famine  and  pestilence  that  have  devastated 
so  many  parts  of  Ireland — and  the  south  especially.  He  had,  in  fact, 
become  known,  very  generally,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions made  by  him  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  parishioners,  and 
more  remote  neighbours.  These  exertions,  continued  without  intermission 
through  a course  of  months,  were  such  as  to  excite  the  admiration  and  wonder 
of  those  who  witnessed  them.  But  at  length  his  constitutional  energy — 
great  as  it  was,  gave  way,  and  after  a period  of  the  most  anxious  suspense 
to  his  family  and  parishioners,  he  expired  April  20th,  in  calm  possession  of 
that  hope  which  the  Gospel  he  had  preached  conveys. 

Dr.  Traill  lived  to  revise  the  sheets  for  the  Third  Part  of  this  Work, 
and  to  witness  its  publication.  Some  time  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  distress  in  Ireland,  he  had  completed  his  labours  in  translating 
the  Jewish  War,  as  well  as  the  books  against  Apion;  his  MS.  of  which, 
he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  a learned  member  of  Trinity  College, 


Dublin,  for  final  revision.  He  had  also  made  some  progress  in  trans- 
lating the  Antiquities.  Moreover  — and  indeed  long  ago  — he  had 
engaged  the  assistance  of  literary  friends,  in  preparing  the  Notes  and 
Explanatory  Essays  that  were  to  accompany  the  translation,  and  in  super- 
intending the  execution  of  the  Illustrations — a department  demanding 
incessant  vigilance,  and  a familiar  knowledge  of  the  objects  represented. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  his  peculiar  part  as  Translator  having  been 
completed,  and  all  requisite  arrangements  having  been  made  for  carrying 
forward  the  subsidiary  branches  of  the  work,  and  for  superintending  its 
passage  through  the  press,  the  much-lamented  death  of  Dr.  Traill,  irrepa- 
rable as  is  the  loss  thereby  sustained  by  his  family,  his  parish,  and  his 
neighbourhood,  will  not  affect  the  regular  and  due  completion  of  it ; it  has 
only  occasioned  a momentary  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  Fourth  Part, 
now  announced. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that  the  death  of  the  Translator  may 
probably  involve  some  modifications  of  the  plan  of  Publication,  as  at  first 
announced — and  yet  none  by  which  the  purchasers  of  the  Work  will  be 
losers.  Among  these  modifications  the  most  material  is  the  occurrence 
of  an  interval  between  the  completion  of  this  First  Portion  of  the 
Works  of  Josephus,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Second,  which  is  to 
include  the  Antiquities.  It  would  be  unwarrantable,  at  this  moment, 
to  give  any  pledge  as  to  the  length  of  this  expected  interruption.  Mean- 
while, and  with  the  intention  of  rendering  this  First  Portion  complete  in 
itself,  and  of  including  within  the  three  volumes,  of  which  it  is  to  consist, 
whatever  the  general  reader  might  wish  to  be  furnished  with,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  later  eras  of  Jewish  History,  it  has  been  determined — without 
making  any  addition  to  the  price  of  the  work,  materially  to  increase 
it  in  size,  as  to  the  letter-press,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add  Twelve 
or  more  finished  Engravings  to  the  number  that  has  been  promised.  By 
means  of  these  additions,  both  in  its  literary  and  pictorial  departments,  the 
work  will  be  made  to  embrace  what  will  give  it  completeness,  integrity,  and 
originality,  as  a summary  of  Jewish  History  and  Archaeology,  for  the 
period  it  embraces. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  this  announcement  of  an  enlarged  work  at 
the  same  price  is  made,  in  the  confidence  that  those  who  know  what  must 
have  been  the  expenses  incurred  in  bringing  forward  a work  of  this  sort, 
will  frankly  grant  that,  although  the  cost  to  the  Purchaser  exceeds  the 
price  of  what  are  significantly  termed  “the  cheap  publications  of  the  day,” 
yet  in  truth  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  that  has  of  late  years  issued  from 
the  press. 

The  Fourth  Part,  now  published,  is  augmented,  as  above  mentioned, 
and  even  if,  in  single  instances,  there  should  be  any  difference,  the  remain- 
ing Eight  Parts  will,  on  an  average,  contain,  each — six  sheets  of  letter-press, 
and  ten  or  more  Engravings.  This  first  portion,  therefore,  included  in 
Three  Volumes,  will  contain  nearly  twelve  hundred  pages  of  letter- 
press,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  plates,  or  more. 


Letter  from  Rev.  Professor  Robinson,  D.D.,  Author  of  “ Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine 

to  William  Tipping,  Esq. 

My  pear  Sir,  New  York , March  30,  1847. 

I have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  with  care  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the 
New  Translation  of  Josephus,  with  Illustrations  from  your  Drawings.  1 hasten  to  bear 
my  willing  and  unreserved  testimony  to  the  truthfulness  and  life-like  reality  of  the  Views; 
referring  more  particularly  to  the  plates  of  Sepphoris  and  of  the  Baths  near  Tiberias,  and 
likewise  to  all  those  of  the  Haram  and  of  its  exterior  walls  and  substructions.  Those  last 
Views,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  one  important  feature  above  all  former  ones  of  the  same 
objects,  namely  : — That  they  were  made  not  merely  as  pictures,  exhibiting  correctly  the 
general  effect,  but  as  exact  scientific  delineations,  which  may  justly  serve  as  the  basis  of 
argument  and  logical  inference  for  those  who  have  not  themselves  been  upon  the  spot. 

The  publication  of  ah  elegant  and  faithful  version,  with  such  a body  of  unsurpassed  Illus- 
trations, cannot  but  work  a resurrection  of  Josephus,  and  establish  him  as  a classic  for  the 
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millions  who  use  the  English  language.  And  this  result,  so  desirable  in  itself,  rises  im- 
measurably in  importance  when  we  reflect  that  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  historian  are  our 
best  and  most  copious  source  of  illustration  for  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

With  high  respect,  yours,  &c. 

William  Tipping,  Esq.  Edward  Robinson. 

“ Two  Parts  of  this  splendid  publication  are  before  us  ...  . with  high  gratification  there- 
fore we  hail  the  appearance  of  this  work ; which,  we  must  confess,  rather  more  than  answers 
the  expectations  raised  by  its  announcement.  . . . The  translation  is  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Traill; 
and  whoever  has  tried  to  read  the  dry  and  crabbed  version  of  Whiston,  will  rejoice  once 
more  to  meet  with  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  the  original  transfused  into  his  mother  tongue. 
We  have  compared  various  passages,  and  find  the  translation  everywhere  faithful,  without 
being  servile.  It  has  evidently  been  the  work  of  many  years,  and  bears  marks  of  a continual 
filing , by  which  it  has  gained  its  smoothness  and  polish.” — The  Literary  World.  New  York 
Weekly  Paper.  April  3,  1847. 

In  the  same  paper  it  is  mentioned,  that  at  a Meeting  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society, 
held  20th  March,  the  First  Part  of  this  work  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson, 
who  testified  as  to  the  .accuracy  of  the  beautiful  engravings  with  which  it  was  illustrated,  as 
well  as  the  correctness  of  the  translation,  which  he  had  compared  with  the  original  text.  It 
elicited  many  remarks  from  the  gentlemen  present,  by  whom  the  undertaking  was  warmly 
commended. 

“ This  is  a new  edition  of  Josephus,  of  which  only  Three  Parts  have  yet  appeared.  We  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  speak  of  it  yet  as  a whole ; but  we  are  able  to  most  heartily  recommend 
it  as  a work  full  of  promise;  and  we  verily  believe  of  promise  that  will  be  followed  by  no  dis- 
appointment. The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  very  superior  to  Whiston’s.  The  translation 
has  all  the  freedom  of  an  original  production,  and  it  is  prefaced  by  an  examination  into  the 
character  and  ability  of  Josephus,  which  is  a masterpiece  of  that  style  of  composition.  The 
illustrative  notes,  too.  deserve  high  commendation.  They  are  admirably  written,  and  always 
throw  light  and  interest  upon  the  passage  or  the  plate  they  illustrate.  Some  of  the  details 
contained  in  these  notes  are  of  vast  importance ; those  referring  to  certain  subterraneous  dis- 
coveries beneath  Jerusalem  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  engravings  are  superb, 
and  the  medallion  portraits  from  the  actual  medal  are  executed  with  rare  talent.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  never  met  with  a work  which  so  well  merited  univeral  patronage  as  this  new 
edition  of  the  old  Josephus.” — Church, of  England  Quarterly  Review,  April  1847. 

“ We  have  long  considered  a pictorial  Josephus,  and  an  improved  translation  of  the 
original,  as  among  the  desiderata  of  literature. . . . The  public  required  something  above  the 
daily  fashion  of  literature;  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that,  in  the  work  before  us,  editors  and 
artists,  if  they  have  not  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the  literary  world,  have  certainly  out- 
stripped expectation The  opening  Part  of  what  we  may  not  unaptly  term  this 

“National  Work”  is  now  before  us;  and  the  only  difficulty  we  feel  is  to  keep  within 
bounds  in  our  terms  of  commendation.  It  is  introduced  by  a remarkably  well  written 
paper  on  the  personal  character  and  credibility  of  Josephus.  The  miter  treats  his  sub- 
ject judicially ; facts  are  examined,  inferences  sifted,  and  testimonies  searched  with  the  spirit, 
acumen,  decision,  and  impartiality  of  a judge  on  the  bench.  . . . This  introduction,  for  its 
originality,  novelty,  and  boldness,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  ...  It  remains  to  us  to  mention 
briefly  the  illustrations,  which  are  made,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  a highly  important  feature  of 
the  work.  The  views  are  all  engraved  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Tipping,  who 
was  expressly  sent  to  the  East  for  the  purpose ; and  this  we  merely  record,  by  the  way,  in  proof 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  editors  to  render  this  valuable  undertaking  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
and  of  the  profuse  outlay  to  which  they  must  have  subjected  themselves,  in  full  confidence 
that  it  would  meet  the  compensating  liberality  of  the  public  in  general.  ...  Of  the  general 
merits  of  this  invaluable  work  we  spoke  at  large  in  our  notice  of  the  first  part.  The  praise  we 
then  thought  it  our  duty  to  award  was  not  given  without  warrant ; the  part  before  us,  as  well 
in  the  translation  as  in  the  embellishments,  amply  supports  the  credit  gained  by  the  first.  In 
one  point  it  goes  far  beyond  it : the  point  we  allude  to  is  in  the  explanatory  essays  attached 
either  to  illustrate  the  text,  or  to  illustrate  the  illustrations  themselves  : these  are  executed 
with  unusual  ability,  and  they  are  rendered  as  interesting  as  they  are  useful : the  amusement 
afforded  is  as  great  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  treated,  and  the  instruction  imparted  is 
generally  equal  to  both.  These  papers  evidently  are  supplied  by  no  inexperienced  hand.  W e 
cite,  in  proof  of  this,  the  following  notice,  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  mention  of  Popprea 
made  in  the  biography  of  Josephus,  and  the  superb  medal  which  we  noticed  with  but  half  the 
praise  it  merited  when  the  first  part  was  under  review: — The  antiquarian,  however,  and  we 
may  add  the  general  reader,  will  turn  with  delight  to  the  narrative,  in  part  furnished  by  the 
artist  (Mr.  Tipping),  of  certain  discoveries  made  beneath  the  mosque  El  Aksa  ; here  we  see 
noble  vaults  and  passages  which,  perhaps,  few  eyes  have  beheld  since  the  days  of  Solomon  ; 
they  were  explored  under  difficulty,  and  not  sketched  without  danger.  Further  discoveries 
of  importance  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  made  but  for  the  self- conceited  prattling  of  a 
Frenchman,  who  let  out  the  secret  to  the  superior  powers  that  Franks  were  daily  penetrating 
into  the  secret  and  sacred  vaults.  This  spoilt  all,  and  further  attempts  were  immediately 
frustrated.  We  have  in  vain  attempted  to  shape  some  of  this  paper  into  matter  for  extract; 
but  we  cannot  do  so  without  injuring  the  whole,  to  which  we  refer  all  who  are  curious.  We 
have  long  believed  that  the  real  wonders  of  the  Holy  City  lie  below  the  surface,  and  that  the 
pick-axe  will  be  a safer  guide  to  future  explorers  than  the  cicerone.  The  present  number  con- 
firms this  opinion;  and  it  will,  doubtless,  direct  attention  to  a subject  which  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  learned  men  of  the  Biblo-Philological  Institution,  and  which  is  one  of  much 
interest  to  all  whose  hearts  are  touched  at  all  things  connected  with  the  city  of  Ancient  Days. 
— Church  and  State  Gazette,  March  5,  1847. 

“ A superb  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  now  appearing  in  monthly  parts. 
The  engravings  on  steel  are  elaborately  executed  ; and,  in  addition  to  the  text  of  the  translation 
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there  is  a large  mass  of  descriptive  letterpress  to  accompany  the  plates.  This  is  in  itself  the 
most  complete,  and  in  all  exterior  adornments,  by  far  the  most  attractive,  edition  ot  Josephus 
that  has  yet  appeared." — The  Atlas , Apnl  1,  1847. 

“ This  is  an  admirable  edition,  and  one,  we  think,  which  is  likely  to  be  much  sought  after, 
as  there  has  hitherto  been  none  fit  to  be  placed  in  a library  along  with  the  best  editions  ot 
other  authors.  It  is  intended  to  be  published  in  two  portions,  the  first  of  which  will  consist  of 
twelve  parts,  and  contain,  the  Life  of  Josephus,  the  Jewish  War,  and  the  Two  Books  against 
Apion  ; and  the  remaining  part  will  contain  the  Antiquities  and  perhaps  some  of  the  apocryphal 
pieces  which  have  been  usually  attributed  to  Josephus.  The  work  is  well  translated,  hand- 
somely printed,  and  adorned  with  numerous  and  excellent  engravings,  and  although  it  is  not 
pretended  to  be  classed  amongst  the  cheapest  publications  of  the  day,  it  is  published  at  a very 
moderate  price,  considering  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  matter  given  us.  W e trust  that  as  the 
work  progresses  we  shall  be  able  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  heartily  as  wefeel  nowdisposed 
to  do.  This  valuable  addition  to  the  library  editions  of  standard  authors  continues  to  deserve 
the  patronage  of  the  public,  as  well  from  the  excellence  of  the  translation,  as  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  got  up.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent;  the  paper  and  type  good. 
We  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers;  and  believe  that  there  will  not  be  many  who  pride 
themselves  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  best  editions  of  standard  authors,  who  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  thi3  opportunity  to  enrich  their  collections.” — Oxford  University  Herald , 
April  3,  1847. 

“ So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  an  examination  of  two  Parts,  we  regard  this  as  likely  to  be 
incomparably  the  best  edition  of  Josephus  in  our  language.  The  translation  appears  to  be 
rendered  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  The  “ Explanatory  Essays  ” — if  we  may  take  that 
on  the  “ Personal  Character  and  Credibility  of  Josephus”  as  a fair  specimen — will  be  cha- 
racterised by  learning,  judgment,  and  impartiality.  The  Pictorial  Illustrations  (which  include 
engravings  on  steel  of  the  principal  scenes  of  the  History,  from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by 
Jlr.  Tipping;  medallion  heads  of  the  principal  personages  referred  to;  plans  and  elevations 
of  architectural  remains,  maps,  &c.)  are  beautifully  executed.  In  short,  the  undertaking  is 
altogether  one  of  much  spirit,  and  we  cordially  wish  that  it  may  obtain  extensive  patronage." — 
The  Watchman , February  17,  1847. 

“ It  is  gratifying  to  find  an  Irishman  undertaking  the  execution  of  such  a work  as  this,  and 
bringing  to  its  important  task  all  the  acquirements  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
and  critic  . . . The  new  translation  of  the  Jewish  historian,  which  supersedes  in  correctness  and 
taste  the  harsh,  crabbed,  and  inelegant  work  of  Whiston,  is  likely  to  prove — if  its  progress 
keep  pace  with  the  opening  promise — one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  translated 
literature.  It  will  throw  a new  and  unexpected  light  on  many  historical  and  archaeological 
questions  which  the  labours  of  previous  translators  and  commentators  have  either  overlooked, 
or  by  their  pedantic  ignorance  only  served  to  involve  in  a still  deeper  obscurity.  . . . The  part 
is  illustrated  by  steel  engravings  of  great  beauty,  taken  from  ancient  coins  and  medallions, 
with  exquisite  views  of  places  in  Palestine,  the  scenes  of  the  memorable  history  to  which  they 
refer.  Having  said  so  much  of  the  translator,  and  the  first  offering  of  his  learning  and  taste, 
we  may  turn  to  the  great  Jew  himself,  and  venture  a few  observations  on  his  character  and  his 
labours.  . . . ” — The  Freeman’s  Journal , February  "27,  1847. 

“ The  second  part  of  this  elegant  and  costly  publication  contains  eight  fine  plates,  illustra- 
tive of  the  chronicle  of  the  historian.  These  give  the  reader  a vivid  idea  of  the  massive  archi- 
tecture of  ancient  Palestine.  The  notes  display  a great  amount  of  erudition  and  research. 
We  are  proud  to  speak  of  the  distinction  which  Dr.  Traill  confers  on  the  letters  of  the  nation  ; 
though  we  confess,  one  reason  for  our  pride  does  not  carry  anything  of  a literary  colouring. 
Indeed  we  are  scarcely  impartial  critics  in  the  Doctor’s  case ; because  he  has  already  pre- 
engaged  our  good  will  and  that  of  the  country,  by  the  energetic  and  most  Christian  humanity 
with  which  he  acts  and  speaks  out,  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  people  of  his  district,  at  this  most 
desolating  time.  . . . We  have  received  Part  III.  of  this  valuable  and  beautifully  illustrated 
version  of  the  Jewish  Historian.  It  contains  the  eminently  tragic  story  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Herod,  king  of  Judea.  Pie  built  many  cities  and  temples,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet 
scattered  over  what  was  once  his  Tetrarchate;  some  fragments  of  this  old  architecture  are 
exquisitively  represented  in  the  plates  that  enhance  the  merit  of  this  expensive  translation. 
The  care,  criticism,  and  historical  and  theologic  erudition  which  are  evident  in  Dr.  Traill’s 
book,  do  him  infinite  honour,  and  assert  for  him  a distinguished  place  among  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  day.” — Cork  Examiner , March  22,  and  April  23,  1847. 

“ This  is  a splendid  work  in  typography,  illustrations,  and  accuracy  and  beauty  of  trans- 
lation. A new  translation,  then,  of  the  works  of  this  celebrated  Jew,  may  be  regarded  by  some 
as  a superfluous  undertaking.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  this  opinion  ; and,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  literary  qualifications  of  those  who  are  engaged  on  the  version  which  we  now 
earnestly  commend  to  the  favourable  notice  of  our  readers,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  very  far  excel  all  preceding  efforts.  With  an  adherence,  as  strict  as  that  of  Whiston,  to 
the  tone  and  feeling  of  Josephus,  there  is  a smoothness  and  grace  in  the  translation  before  us 
far  in  advance  of  the  learned  professor.  But  the  Notes  and  Illustrations  which  accompany 
this  new  rendering,  from  the  samples  which  have  already  .appeared,  are  of  standard  value. 
They  bespeak  an  amount  of  research  capable  only  of  being  exerted  by  one  who  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  ancient  books.  To  the  biblical  student  they  will 
be  invaluable ; while  the  pictorial  illustrations,  executed  with  singular  taste  and  beauty,  are 
not  so  much  embellishments  of  the  work,  as  real  comments  on  the  historical  facts  narrated.” — 
Evangelical  Magazine,  April,  1847. 
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31.  and  brings  him  to  trial. — 32.  Herod  defers  the  punishment  of  Antipater  until 
he  should  be  recovered,  and  meantime  alters  his  will. — 33.  Herod  gives  orders  for 
the  execution  of  Antipater  and  many  others,  and  survives  only  five  days. 
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PREFACE. 


1.  The  war  which  the  Jews  maintained  against  the  Romans — a 
struggle,  the  severest,  not  only  of  those  which  our  own  age  has  wit- 
nessed, but  almost  of  any  whereof  accounts  have  reached  us,  whether 
states  of  greater  or  less  importance  have  come  into  collision — has 
attracted  the  attention  of  various  writers.  Of  these,  some,  not  per- 
sonally conversant  with  the  events,  having  collected  from  rumour 
puerile  and  contradictory  stories,  have  related  them  in  an  artificial 
style : whilst  others,  who  took  part  in  the  occurrences,  have,  either 
with  a view  to  flatter  the  Romans,  or  from  antipathy  to  the  Jews, 
misrepresented  them,  their  pages  exhibiting,  now  crimination,  and 
now  encomium,  but  nowhere  historical  accuracy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I formed  the  design  of  furnishing  the 
subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  with  a narrative  of  the  facts,  by 
translating  into  Greek  the  volumes  which  I had  previously  composed 
in  our  vernacular  language,  and  transmitted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Asia.  I am  Josephus,  the  son  of  Matthias : by  descent  a 
Hebrew,  born  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  sacerdotal  rank.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest,  I was  myself  also,  an  antagonist  of  the 
Romans : in  the  sequel,  their  associate,  from  necessity. 

2.  At  the  period  of  this  mighty  commotion  to  which  I have 
alluded,  the  Romans  were  labouring  under  intestine  disorders,  and 
the  revolutionary  party  among  the  Jews — a party,  deficient  neither 
in  strength  nor  resources — rose  in  rebellion  amidst  the  turbulence  of 
the  times ; and,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  disturbances,  so  threaten- 
ing became  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East,  that  the  insurgents  were 
led  to  entertain  the  hope  of  acquisition,  and  their  opponents  to 
tremble  for  their  conquests.  For  the  Jews  expected  that  all  their 
kindred  beyond  the  Euphrates  would  unite  with  them  in  revolt ; 
while  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  harassed  by  their  neigh- 
bours the  Gauls ; and  the  Celts  were  restless  and  unquiet.  Added 
to  this,  the  death  of  Nero  threw  every  thing  into  confusion : the 
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juncture  inducing  many  to  aspire  to  sovereign  power,  and  the  soldiery, 
in  the  hope  of  plunder,  looking  eagerly  for  change. 

I thought  it  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  allow  the  truth,  in  matters 
of  so  much  moment,  to  remain  undetermined  ; and  that,  while  even  the 
Parthians,  the  Babylonians,  the  most  remote  Arabians,  with  our 
kindred  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Adiabeni,  had,  through  my 
assiduous  care,  been  accurately  informed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war, 
through  what  disasters  it  proceeded,  and  how  it  terminated,  the 
Greeks,  and  such  of  the  Romans  as  had  not  been  engaged  in  the 
contest,  should  be  ignorant  on  these  subjects,  perusing  the  effusions 
of  flattery  or  fiction. 

3.  Though  the  writers  referred  to  have  the  effrontery  to  entitle  their 
productions  histories,  yet  throughout  these,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
irrespective  of  the  utter  unsoundness  of  the  narrative,  they  miss  the 
special  object  of  their  aim.  For,  while  it  is  their  wish  to  exalt  the 
Romans,  they  yet  invariably  depreciate  and  disparage  the  conduct  of 
the  Jews.  But  I do  not  see  how  those  can  be  accounted  great,  who 
triumph  only  over  the  ignoble.  They  respect,  moreover,  neither 
the  protracted  character  of  the  war,  the  amount  of  the  Roman 
force  it  held  in  occupation,  nor  the  renown  of  the  generals,  whose 
laurels,  so  hardly  earned  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  must, 
I conceive,  be  tarnished,  if  aught  be  derogated  from  their  heroic 
achievements. 

4.  Through  no  invidious  opposition,  however,  to  those  who  extol 
the  Romans,  will  I allow  myself  to  exaggerate  the  deeds  of  my 
countrymen ; but  will  relate  with  accuracy  the  proceedings  of  both 
parties;  introducing  into  the  detail  reflections  on  the  events,  and  per- 
mitting my  feelings  to  vent  themselves  over  the  calamities  of  my 
country.  For,  that  intestine  dissensions  were  its  ruin,  and  that 
Jewish  tyrants  drew  down  the  reluctant  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  flames,  upon  our  holy  temple,  he  who  reduced  it  to  desolation, 
Titus  Caesar,  is  my  witness  ; commiserating  as  he  did,  during  the 
entire  war,  the  people  held  in  thrall  by  the  factions,  and  often  of  his 
own  accord  deferring  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  interposing  delay 
in  the  siege,  to  leave  the  guilty  room  for  repentance. 

But  should  any  one  censure  the  tone  of  reprehension  in  which 
I speak  of  the  tyrants,  or  their  brigand  bands,  or  blame  my  language 
when  groaning  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  country,  let  him  pardon  my 
emotion,  albeit  a transgression  against  the  law  of  history.  For,  of  all 
the  cities  under  the  Roman  sway,  it  was  the  lot  of  ours  to  attain  the 
very  highest  felicity,  and  to  plunge  in  the  sequel  into  the  deepest 
calamities.  Nay,  the  aggregate  of  human  woes  from  the  beginning 
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of  the  world,  would,  I am  of  opinion,  he  light  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Jews — woes  too,  in  the  blame  of  which  no  foreigner 
had  any  share  ; so  that  it  were  impossible  to  repress  complaint. 
Should  there  however  still  be  a critic  too  austere  for  sympathy, 
let  him  assign  the  transactions  to  the  narrative — the  lamentations 
to  the  historian. 

5.  And  here,  I might  with  justice  rebuke  those  literary  men 
among  the  Greeks,  who,  though  such  great  events  have  taken  place  in 
their  own  age,  as,  when  contrasted  with  them,  throw  completely  into 
the  shade  the  wars  of  former  times,  yet  sit  in  judgment  in  order  to 
depreciate  those  who  apply  themselves  to  these  subjects — men,  who,  if 
their  inferiors  in  eloquence,  have  certainly  the  advantage  of  them  in 
purpose.  They  treat,  moreover,  of  the  affairs  of  the  Assyrians  or 
Medes,  as  if  less  elegantly  set  forth  by  ancient  authors,  who  excel  them 
notwithstanding, as  much  in  talent  for  composition,  as  in  sentiment.  For, 
with  those  the  great  object  was,  to  write  on  topics,  their  own  imme- 
diate connexion  with  which  rendered  their  narrative  vivid;  while,  to 
publish  a falsehood  among  such  as  could  at  once  detect  it,  would  be 
to  ensure  disgrace.  Besides  that,  although  commendation  and  ac- 
knowledgment be  due,  as  well  to  the  individual  who  hands  down  to 
memory  events  already  recorded,  as  to  him  who  composes  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity  a history  of  the  occurrences  of  his  own  time ; 
yet  the  character  of  an  industrious  writer  pertains  not  to  the  man, 
who  merely  alters  the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  another’s  work  ; 
but  to  him,  who,  with  the  introduction  of  new  matter,  models  for 
himself  the  body  of  his  history.  Thus  I,  a foreigner,  have  spared 
neither  trouble  nor  expense,  that  I might  present  both  to  Greeks 
and  Romans  this  memorial  of  high  achievements. 

As  to  the  native  writers,  indeed,  where  any  lucre  is  in  view,  or  in 
suits  at  law,  their  mouths  are  opened,  and  their  tongues  loosed  at 
once ; but  as  to  history,  where  it  is  necessary  to  adhere  to  truth, 
and  with  much  labour  to  collect  materials,  they  are  mute  ; ceding  to 
the  less  competent,  and  the  ill-informed,  the  task  of  recording  the 
exploits  of  princes.  Let  historic  verity  then  be  honoured  among 
us,  neglected  though  it  be  among  the  Greeks. 

6.  To  treat  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  their  origin,  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  withdrawal  from  Egypt,  the  extent  of  country  they 
traversed  in  their  wanderings,  the  territories  of  which  they  succes- 
sively possessed  themselves,  and  the  mode  of  their  removal  from 
them,  would,  I conceive,  be  unseasonable  at  present,  as  well  as 
on  other  grounds  superfluous  ; inasmuch  as  many  Jews,  prior  to  me, 
have  drawn  up  with  accuracy  annals  of  their  forefathers,  which 
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several  of  tlie  Greeks  have  translated  into  their  native  tongue,  with 
but  little  deviation  from  the  truth.  Where  these  annalists  and  our 
prophets  conclude,  I shall  take  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  The 
events  of  the  war  which  occurred  in  my  own  time  I shall  detail  more 
at  large,  and  with  all  the  attention  I can  command  : those  of  anterior 
date  I shall  run  over  concisely. 

7.  Thus  I shall  relate  in  what  manner  Antiochus,  surnamed  Epi- 
phanes,  after  having  carried  Jerusalem  by  assault,  and  held  it  for 
three  years  and  six  months,  was  expelled  the  country  by  the  sons  of 
Asamonaeus : then,  how  the  descendants  of  these,  quarrelling  among 
themselves  for  the  crown,  dragged  into  the  controversy  the  Romans 
and  Pompey ; and  how  Herod,  son  of  Antipater,  with  the  aid  of 
Sossius,  overthrew  their  dynasty  : the  revolt  of  the  people,  moreover, 
after  the  death  of  Herod,  Augustus  at  the  time  ruling  the  Romans, 
and  Quintilius  Varus  being  president  of  the  Province:  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero : the  casualties  which 
befel  Cestius ; and  what  places  the  Jews  surprised  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities. 

8.  My  narrative  will,  further,  include  an  account  of  their  fortifying 
the  neighbouring  towns  : of  Nero’s  apprehensions  for  the  empire, 
occasioned  by  the  disasters  of  Cestius,  and  his  consequent  appointment 
of  Vespasian  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  : of  the  invasion  of  the  Jewish 
territory  by  that  general,  and  the  elder  of  his  sons : the  amount  of 
the  Roman  force  employed,  and  the  number  of  auxiliaries  cut  off 
throughout  Galilee  : what  towns  of  that  province  were  completely 
reduced  by  storm,  or  surrendered  by  capitulation. 

Here  I shall  describe  the  admirable  order  maintained  by  the 
Romans  on  service,  and  the  discipline  of  the  legions:  the  extent, 
and  natural  features,  of  either  Galilee  : the  boundaries  of  Judaea, 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  country,  its  lakes,  and  fountains.  I shall, 
likewise,  give  an  accurate  detail  of  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners 
taken  in  the  several  towns,  as  I witnessed,  or  shared  them  ; for  I 
shall  not  conceal  aught  of  my  calamities,  being  about  to  address 
myself  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  them. 

9.  I shall  next  relate  the  death  of  Nero,  the  affiiirs  of  the  Jews 
being  now  on  the  decline,  and  how  Vespasian,  then  rapidly  marching 
upon  Jerusalem,  was  drawn  off  to  assume  the  imperial  throne:  the 
portents  which  occurred  to  him  relative  to  this  : the  descents  on  Rome  : 
his  reluctant  elevation  to  the  empire  by  the  soldiery:  the  insurrectionary 
movements  among  the  Jews  on  his  departure  for  Egypt  to  arrange 
the  administration  of  the  government : the  rise  of  the  tyrants  among 
them,  and  the  feuds  of  these  tyrants  among  themselves. 
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10.  I shall  then  advert  to  the  second  invasion  of  the  country  hy 
Titus,  on  his  breaking  up  from  Egypt : — state  how,  and  where,  he 
mustered  his  forces,  and  their  amount : how  the  city  stood  affected 
by  the  sedition,  when  he  appeared  before  it : his  various  assaults, 
and  the  number  of  mounds  he  constructed : the  circuits  of  the 
three  walls,  and  their  admeasurement : the  strength  of  the  city,  with 
the  plan  of  the  temple  and  sanctuary : the  dimensions  of  these  like- 
wise, and  of  the  altar,  all  with  accuracy  : certain  customs  at  the 
festivals : the  seven  purifications,  and  the  public  offices  of  the  priests  : 
their  vestments,  moreover,  as  also  those  of  the  high  priests ; with  a 
description  of  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  : — neither  concealing  any 
thing,  nor  adding  to  facts  so  fully  brought  to  light. 

11.  I shall  then  detail  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrants  to  their  country- 
men, and  the  clemency  of  the  Romans  toward  those  of  another  race ; 
and  relate  how  frequently  Titus,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  the  city  and 
the  temple,  invited  the  insurgents  to  terms.  I shall,  further,  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  the  people,  as 
occasioned  respectively  by  the  war,  the  sedition,  and  the  famine, 
until  their  final  subjugation.  Nor  shall  I pass  in  silence  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  deserters,  or  the  punishments  of  the  prisoners  : the 
burning  of  the  temple,  contrary  to  Caesar’s  wishes  : the  number  of 
sacred  utensils  rescued  from  the  flames : the  complete  reduction  of 
the  city,  with  the  portents  and  prodigies  that  preceded  it : the  capture 
of  the  tyrants : the  multitude  of  the  enslaved,  and  the  lot  accorded 
to  each : how  the  Romans  completed  what  remained  of  the  war, 
and  effected  the  demolition  of  the  fortified  places  : the  progress  of 
Titus  throughout  the  country,  and  the  consequent  re-establishment 
of  order  : his  return  to  Italy,  and  his  triumph. 

12.  These  various  subjects  I have  comprised  in  seven  books  ; and 
while  I have  written  for  such  as  love  truth,  and  not  merely  to  furnish 
amusement,  I have  left  no  cause  of  complaint  or  reprehension  to 
those  conversant  with  the  transactions,  and  who  were  personally 
engaged  in  the  contest. 

The  history  will  open  with  the  events  referred  to  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  foregoing  summary. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1.  At  the  period  when  Antiochus,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  was  dis- 
puting with  the  sixth  Ptolemy  the  undivided  mastery  of  Syria, 
dissensions  having  arisen  among  the  Jewish  nobles,  the  object  of  whose 
ambition  was  the  supreme  power,  all  in  authority  disdaining  sub- 
mission to  their  equals,  Onias,  one  of  the  chief  priests,  gaining 
the  ascendant,  expelled  the  sons  of  Tobias  from  the  city.  These, 
escaping  to  Antiochus,  besought  him — employing  them  as  leaders,  to 
invade  Judaea.  That  monarch,  long  intent  on  the  enterprise,  was  pre- 
vailed on ; and,  pressing  forward  at  the  head  of  a formidable  army,  he 
took  Jerusalem  by  assault — put  to  the  sword  vast  numbers  of  those 
attached  to  the  interests  of  Ptolemy — allowed  his  troops  unrestricted 
pillage — despoiled  the  temple  in  person — and,  during  three  years  and 
six  months,  interrupted  the  course  of  the  daily  sacrifices.  The  chief 
priest,  Onias,  having  sought  refuge  with  Ptolemy,  and  being  pre- 
sented by  him  with  a tract  of  ground  in  the  prefecture  of  Heliopolis, 
built  a small  town  on  the  model  of  Jerusalem,  with  a temple  to  corre- 
spond. But  to  this  we  shall  again  advert  in  the  proper  place. 

2.  Yet  neither  the  city,  captured  beyond  his  expectation,  nor 
its  spoils,  nor  the  direful  carnage,  could  satisfy  Antiochus ; who, 
hurried  away  by  his  ungovernable  passions,  and  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  he  had  suffered  in  the  siege,  compelled  the  Jews,  in 
violation  of  the  institutions  of  their  country,  to  keep  their  infants 
uncircumcised,  and  to  immolate  swine  upon  the  altar ; and  though  all 
submitted,  the  most  distinguished  were  massacred.  Bacchides,  more- 
over, who  had  been  despatched  by  Antiochus  to  assume  the  command 
of  the  garrison,  adding  to  his  natural  ferocity  the  impious  injunctions 
of  his  master,  was  guilty  of  every  excess  of  crime ; putting  to  the 
torture,  one  by  one,  the  men  of  eminence,  and  daily  affording  the 
city  a public  representation  of  capture;  until,  by  the  extremity  of 
their  wrongs,  he  provoked  the  sufferers  to  revenge. 

3.  Accordingly,  Matthias,  son  of  Asamonaeus,  a priest,  of  the 
village  of  Modin,  arming  with  cleavers  himself  and  his  household, 
for  he  had  five  sons,  slew  Bacchides ; and  forthwith,  dreading 
his  numerous  garrisons,  fled  to  the  mountains.  Multitudes  of  his 
countrymen  joining  him,  he  was  encouraged  to  descend ; and  giving 
battle,  he  defeated  the  generals  of  Antiochus,  and  drove  them  out  of 
Judaea.  By  this  success  he  attained  supreme  power,  which  he 
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enjoyed  by  consent  of  all,  in  return  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
foreigners;  and  died,  bequeathing  his  authority  to  Judas,  his 
eldest  son. 

4.  Judas,  conjecturing  that  Antiochus  would  not  remain  inactive, 
raised  a native  force,  and  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans — 
the  first  to  do  so — forced  Epiphanes,  who  had  again  entered  the 
country,  to  retire  with  great  loss.  In  the  ardour  of  victory  Judas 
attacked  the  garrison  in  the  city,  which  had  not  yet  been  reduced, 
and  having  expelled  the  troops  from  the  upper  town,  drove  them  into 
the  lower,  a quarter  of  the  city  called  Acra.  Being  now  master 
of  the  temple,  he  purified  the  place  throughout,  and  walled  it  round ; 
and  having  prepared  new  utensils  for  the  public  services,  he  conveyed 
them  into  the  sanctuary,  as  though  the  former  had  been  polluted ; 
and,  having  constructed  another  altar,  restored  the  course  of  the  sacri- 
fices. Scarcely,  however,  had  the  city  beheld  its  sacred  rites  restored, 
when  Antiochus  expired,  leaving  his  son  Antiochus  heir,  alike  to  his 
kingdom,  and  to  his  abhorrence  of  the  Jews. 

5.  Having,  therefore,  collected  fifty  thousand  infantry,  five  thou- 
sand cavalry,  and  eighty  elephants,  he  pushed  through  Judaea  into  the 
hill  country.  Here  he  took  the  little  town  of  Bethsuron ; and,  at  a 
place  called  Bethzacharias,  a narrow  pass,  was  encountered  by  J udas, 
at  the  head  of  his  forces.  But  before  the  armies  came  into 
collision,  Eleazar,  brother  of  Judas,  observing  the  tallest  of  the 
elephants  with  a huge  tower,  and  decorated  with  gilded  out-works  ; 
and  concluding  that  it  bore  Antiochus,  ran  out  to  a distance  from  his 
own  lines,  and,  cutting  through  the  enemies’  ranks,  reached  the 
elephant.  Unable,  however,  from  its  height,  to  strike  the  supposed 
monarch,  he  stabbed  the  beast  in  the  belly,  and  bringing  it  down  on 
himself,  was  crushed  to  death : having  achieved  nothing  more  than  to 
attempt  a great  action — ’holding  life  second  to  glory.  The  master  of 
the  elephant  was,  however,  a private  person ; and  yet,  had  it  even 
happened  to  be  Antiochus,  the  daring  Eleazar  would  only  have 
shown  that,  in  the  bare  hope  of  a brilliant  exploit,  he  could  court 
death.  This  proved  to  his  brother  a presage  of  the  issue  of  the 
engagement.  For,  long  and  valiantly  as  the  Jews  maintained  their 
ground,  they  at  length  yielded  to  the  superior  numbers,  and  better 
fortune,  of  the  royal  army.  Many  of  his  troops  having  perished, 
Judas  retreated  with  the  remnant  into  the  territory  of  Gophna. 
Antiochus  marched  to  Jerusalem ; but,  owing  to  a deficiency  in  his 
supplies,  he  remained  there  only  a few  days  ; and  leaving  what  he 
deemed  a sufficient  garrison,  drew  off  the  rest  of  his  army  to  winter 
quarters  in  Syria. 
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G.  On  the  king’s  departure,  Judas  was  not  inactive  ; but  at  the 
head  of  his  countrymen,  who  flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers,  and 
whom  he  united  with  such  of  the  troops  as  had  escaped  from  the 
conflict,  he  gave  battle,  at  a village  called  Acedasa,  to  the  generals  of 
Antiochus ; and,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  the  bravest  on  the 
field,  and  making  great  havoc  of  the  enemy,  he  was  slain.  A 
few  days  after,  perished  also  his  brother  John,  against  whom  a con- 
spiracy was  formed  by  those  attached  to  the  interests  of  Antiochus. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1.  Jonathan,  on  succeeding  to  his  brother,  while  he  conducted 
himself  guardedly  towards  his  own  people,  and  confirmed  his  authority 
by  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  effected,  besides,  a reconciliation 
with  the  young  Antiochus.  None  of  these,  however,  proved  sufficient 
for  his  safety ; for  the  tyrant  Trypho,  who,  while  guardian  to  the 
young  Antiochus,  had  concerted  measures  against  that  prince,  and,  as 
a preliminary  step,  had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  friends, 
treacherously  seized  Jonathan  when  on  his  way  to  Ptolemais  with  a few 
attendants  to  visit  Antiochus  ; and,  having  thrown  him  into  bonds,  led 
an  army  against  the  Jews.  But  being  repulsed  by  Simon,  Jonathan’s 
brother,  and  being  exasperated  at  his  defeat,  he  put  his  prisoner  to 
death. 

2.  Simon  ably  administered  affairs,  taking  from  his  neighbours 
Zara,  as  well  as  Joppa,  and  Jamnia;  and,  having  vanquished  the  garri- 
son of  Jerusalem,  he  razed  Acra  to  the  foundations.  He,  moreover, 
formed  a confederacy  with  Antiochus  against  Trypho,  whom  he  had 
besieged  in  Dora,  prior  to  his  expedition  against  the  Medes.  But 
not  even  could  his  having  aided  in  the  fall  of  Trypho,  shame  the 
king’s  cupidity;  for,  not  long  after,  Antiochus  detached  a force  under 
the  command  of  Cendebaeus,  his  general,  to  ravage  Judaea,  and 
reduce  Simon  to  vassalage.  He,  however,  although  now  advanced  in 
years,  conducted  the  war  with  the  spirit  of  a younger  man ; and 
despatching  his  sons  against  the  invader  with  the  most  able-bodied  of 
his  troops,  proceeded  himself  at  the  head  of  a division  of  his  army  on 
a different  service.  Laying  numerous  ambuscades  in  all  quarters, 
even  among  the  mountains,  he  succeeded  in  every  encounter  ; and, 
having  obtained  such  signal  triumphs,  was  declared  high-priest,  and, 
in  the  hundred  and  seventieth  year  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy, 
liberated  the  Jews  from  thraldom. 
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3.  He  nevertheless  fell  a victim  to  treachery  ; being  murdered  at 
an  entertainment  by  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  who,  after  throwing  his 
wife  and  two  of  his  sons  into  prison,  sent  a party  to  despatch  the 
third,  John,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Hyrcanus.  The  youth, 
having  received  intimation  of  their  approach,  hastened  to  take  refuge 
in  the  city,  placing  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  people,  as  well 
because  of  their  recollection  of  his  father’s  achievements,  as  from 
their  abhorrence  of  Ptolemy’s  atrocities.  Ptolemy  also  made  an 
effort  to  enter  at  another  gate,  but  was  repelled  by  the  citizens,  who, 
at  the  instant,  had  admitted  Hyrcanus  ; and  he  retired  without  delay  to 
one  of  the  fortresses  beyond  Jericho,  called  Dagon.  Hyrcanus,  having 
been  invested  with  the  family  dignity  of  the  high-priesthood,  sacri- 
ficed to  God,  and  proceeded  by  forced  marches  against  Ptolemy,  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  mother  and  brothers. 

4.  Having  assaulted  the  fortress,  Hyrcanus  was  all  but  victorious, 
when  he  was  subdued  by  natural  affection ; for  Ptolemy,  as  often  as 
he  was  hard  pressed,  brought  forward  his  mother  and  brothers  to  the 
ramparts,  and  scourging  them  in  public  view,  threatened  to  throw 
them  headlong,  if  he  did  not  instantly  draw  off  his  troops.  On  this, 
pity  and  terror,  overpowering  his  indignation,  seized  the  heart  of 
Hyrcanus  ; while  his  mother,  giving  way  neither  to  her  agonies,  nor 
to  the  death  that  menaced  her,  stretched  out  her  hands,  and,  in 
return,  besought  her  son  not  to  be  prevailed  on,  by  the  insults  offered 
her,  to  spare  the  monster ; as  death  from  Ptolemy  would  be  better 
to  her  even  than  immortality,  should  he  but  receive  punishment  for 
the  injuries  he  had  heaped  upon  their  house.  John,  while  his 
mother’s  firmness  re-assured  him,  and  while  he  listened  to  her  en- 
treaties, felt  impelled  to  rush  to  the  assault : but  again,  when  he 
beheld  her  beaten  and  lacerated,  he  was  unmanned,  and  became 
completely  mastered  by  his  emotion.  By  these  means  the  siege  was 
protracted  until  the  arrival  of  the  year  of  rest,  which,  in  its  septen- 
nial return,  the  Jews  observe  in  like  manner  as  they  do  the  seventh 
day.  Ptolemy  accordingly,  thus  released  from  the  siege,  put  to  death 
John’s  mother  and  brothers,  and  fled  to  Zeno,  surnamed  Cotylas, 
who  had  usurped  the  supreme  authority  in  Philadelphia. 

5.  Antiochus,  enraged  by  what  he  had  endured  at  the  hands  of 
Simon,  led  an  army  into  Judasa,  and  sitting  down  before  Jerusalem, 
besieged  Hyrcanus  ; who,  opening  the  sepulchre  of  David,  the  richest 
of  kings,  and  privately  taking  out  upwards  of  three  thousand  talents 
in  money,  both  induced  Antiochus,  by  the  payment  of  three  hun- 
dred, to  raise  the  siege  ; and  also,  from  the  remaining  surplus, 
maintained — the  first  of  the  Jews  to  do  so — a mercenary  force. 
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G.  Presently  afterwards,  however,  when  Antiochus,  by  leading 
his  forces  against  the  Medes,  afforded  him  opportunity  for  revenge, 
he  forthwith  marched  against  the  towns  in  Syria,  rightly  conjecturing 
that  he  should  find  them  unprovided  with  effective  garrisons.  He, 
accordingly,  reduced  Medabe,  Samaea,  and  others  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, as  also  Sicima  and  Garizin ; and  with  these  the  nation  of 
the  Chuthaeans,  who  inhabited  the  country  lying  around  the  temple 
which  had  been  modelled  after  that  in  Jerusalem.  Not  a few  cities 
of  Idumaea  also,  fell  beneath  his  arms,  besides  Adoreon  and  Marissa. 

7.  Advancing  as  far  as  Samaria,  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands 
Sehaste,  a city  built  by  king  Herod,  he  drew  round  it  a line  of 
circumvallation,  entrusting  the  direction  of  the  siege  to  his  sons, 
Aristobulus  and  Antigonus ; and  so  closely  did  they  press  the  opei'a- 
tions,  that  the  besieged  were  compelled  by  famine  to  touch  what  had 
never  before  been  used  for  food.  They  sought  the  aid  of  Antiochus, 
surnamed  Aspendius,  who,  readily  complying,  was  defeated  by  the 
forces  of  Aristobulus.  He  fled,  pursued  by  the  brothers,  to  the  very 
gates  of  Scythopolis.  These,  on  their  return  to  Samaria,  again  shut 
up  the  multitude  within  the  walls,  and  having  captured  the  town, 
razed  it  to  the  foundations,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery. 
Their  enterprises  thus  succeeding,  they  did  not  allow  their  ardour 
to  cool,  but  marched,  in  force,  as  far  as  Scythopolis,  ravaged  it,  and 
laid  waste  the  whole  of  the  country  lying  within  Mount  Carmel. 

8.  Jealousy,  however,  of  the  success  of  John,  and  his  sons,  excited 
a sedition  among  their  countrymen,  great  numbers  of  whom  assem- 
bled to  oppose  them,  and  continued  unquiet,  until,  bursting  out  in 
open  war,  they  sustained  a defeat.  The  residue  of  his  days  John 
passed  in  prosperity ; and  after  administering  the  government  with 
distinguished  ability  during  the  full  period  of  three  and  thirty  years, 
he  died,  survived  by  five  sons  : undoubtedly  a highly  favoured  indi- 
vidual, and  one  in  respect  of  whom  no  complaint  could  be  adduced 
against  fortune.  Thus,  and  it  was  a solitary  instance,  he  enjoyed  the 
supreme  civil  authority,  the  high  priesthood,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy; 
for,  such  was  his  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  that  nothing  future  was 
unknown  to  him  : insomuch  that  he  foresaw,  and  predicted,  that  his 
two  elder  sons  would  not  long  hold  the  reins  of  government.  Their 
melancholy  end  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  relate,  and  show  how 
wide  was  the  contrast  between  their  lot,  and  the  better  fortune  of 
their  father. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1.  On  the  demise  of  Hyrcanus,  Aristobulus,  his  eldest  son,  having 
changed  the  form  of  government  to  the  regal,  first  assumed  the 
diadem,  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  years  and  three  months  after 
the  return  of  the  people  to  their  country,  on  their  liberation  from 
servitude  in  Babylon.  Of  his  brothers,  he  admitted  Antigonus,  who 
was  next  to  him  in  seniority,  and  whom  apparently  he  loved,  to  an 
equal  participation  in  his  honours  : the  others  he  imprisoned,  and 
threw  into  irons.  His  mother,  also,  he  placed  in  confinement,  as 
she  had  contended  with  him  for  the  supreme  power,  John  having  left 
her  mistress  of  the  realm.  And  to  such  a length  did  he  carry  his 
cruelty,  that  he  starved  her  to  death  in  prison. 

2.  Retribution,  however,  overtook  him  through  his  brother  Anti- 
gonus, whom  he  loved,  and  had  made  his  associate  in  the  kingdom, 
but  whom  he  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  calumnies  devised  by 
profligate  persons  attached  to  the  palace.  At  first,  indeed,  Aristo- 
bulus disbelieved  what  was  said,  as  well  from  the  love  he  bore  his 
brother,  as  from  his  imputing  to  envy  the  many  rumours  industriously 
circulated.  But  Antigonus,  having  come  up  with  great  pomp  from  the 
army,  to  attend  the  sacred  festival,  at  which,  according  to  national 
usage,  tabernacles  are  erected,  and  Aristobulus  happening  at  that 
season  to  be  indisposed,  Antigonus,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
solemnities,  repaired  to  the  temple  with  a military  escort,  and,  arrayed 
with  the  utmost  possible  magnificence,  to  offer  special  worship  on 
his  brother’s  behalf.  At  this  moment,  these  miscreants  went  to  the 
king,  and  represented  to  him  the  parade  of  the  soldiery,  as  well  as 
the  lofty  bearing  of  Antigonus,  unsuited  to  a private  individual ; 
and  that  he  had  appeared  with  a formidable  force,  intending  to  put 
him  to  death,  unable  to  content  himself  with  a dignity  reflected 
from  the  throne,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  seize  upon  the  throne 
itself. 

3.  Gradually,  and  with  reluctance,  Aristobulus  credited  these  in- 
sinuations. Yet  careful,  at  once,  to  avoid  the  semblance  of  suspicion, 
and  to  pi’ovide  against  any  covert  attempt,  he  stationed  his  body- 
guards in  a dark  subterraneous  passage — he  was  himself  at  the  time 
confined  to  bed  in  a tower  formerly  called  Baris,  but  subsequently 
named  Antonia — with  orders  to  allow  Antigonus,  if  unarmed,  to 
pass ; but  to  despatch  him,  should  he  approach  in  arms.  He 
further  sent  him  an  intimation  to  come  unarmed.  To  counteract  this 
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precaution,  the  queen  concocted  a most  artful  scheme  with  the  con- 
spirators ; in  pursuance  of  which  they  prevailed  upon  the  messengers 
to  suppress  the  king’s  instructions,  and  acquaint  Antigonus,  that  his 
brother,  having  heard  of  his  splendid  suit  of  armour,  and  of  the 
military  accoutrements  which  he  had  procured  in  Galilee,  was 
anxious,  now  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  departure,  to  see  him  in 
these  arms,  as  he  was  prevented  by  illness  from  inspecting  them. 

4.  Hearing  this,  Antigonus,  as  his  brother’s  disposition  forbade 
him  to  harbour  any  sinister  suspicion,  went  in  his  armour,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  it  to  him.  But,  on  reaching  the  dark  passage, 
known  by  the  name  of  Strato’s  Tower,  he  was  killed  by  the  body- 
guards, furnishing  a striking  proof,  that  calumny  severs  every 
amiable  and  natural  affection,  and  that,  even  of  our  better  feelings, 
none  is  so  strong  as  uniformly  to  resist  envy. 

5.  In  this  instance  Judas,  by  birth  an  Essasan,  may  well  excite 
admiration,  to  whom  it  never  happened  to  fall  into  error  or  mis- 
statement in  his  predictions  : — this  man  observing  Antigonus  at  the 
moment,  passing  through  the  temple,  exclaimed  to  his  acquaint- 
ances— and  there  were  many  of  his  disciples  attending  him  — 
“ Strange  ! now  well  were  it  for  me  to  die,  since  truth  has  perished 
before  me,  and  one  of  my  predictions  has  been  falsified.  For  this 
Antigonus  is  alive,  when  he  should  have  died  to-day  : — the  destined 
scene  of  his  murder  was  Strato’s  Tower,  and  that  is  distant  from 
hence  six  hundred  furlongs  ; and  it  is  already  the  fourth  hour  of  the 
day  : thus  time  makes  void  the  prophecy.”  Saying  this,  the  old 
man  remained,  with  a dejected  countenance,  buried  in  meditation. 
A little  after,  however,  it  was  told  that  Antigonus  had  been  slain  in 
a subterraneous  passage,  which  also  was  designated  Strato’s  Tower — 
the  same  in  name  with  the  maritime  Caesarea.  It  was  this  circum- 
stance that  had  disconcerted  the  prophet. 

6.  Remorse  for  this  atrocious  crime  instantly  aggravated  the 
malady  of  Aristobulus  ; and  his  mind  being  constantly  haunted  by 
thoughts  of  the  murder,  he  continued  to  decline,  until  at  length,  his 
bowels  being  racked  by  immoderate  grief,  he  threw  up  a mass  of 
blood.  While  one  of  the  servants  in  attendance  was  removing  this, 
by  some  interposition  of  Providence  he  slipped,  at  the  very  spot 
where  Antigonus  had  been  slaughtered ; and,  on  the  still-percep- 
tible stains  of  the  murder,  spilt  the  blood  of  the  fratricide.  An 
instantaneous  shriek  was  raised  by  the  spectators,  as  if  the  servant 
had  poured  the  blood  there  intentionally.  The  cry  reaching  the 
cars  of  the  king,  he  inquired  the  cause ; and,  no  one  venturing  t( 
inform  him,  he  became  the  more  anxious  to  learn  it.  At  length, 
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compelled  by  bis  threats,  they  told  the  truth  : on  which,  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  having  groaned  loud  as  his  strength  permitted,  he 
said:  “ It  could  not  be  that  the  broad  eye  of  God  should  be  closed 
to  impious  deeds;  but  swift  retribution  pursues  me  for  the  murder  of 
my  kindred.  How  long,  most  shameless  body,  wilt  thou  detain  a soul 
doomed  to  vengeance  for  a brother,  and  mother ! How  long  shall 
I make  a libation  of  my  blood  drop  by  drop  ! Let  them  take  it  all  at 
once  ; nor  let  Fate  longer  amuse  herself  with  these  blood-offerings 
from  my  vitals  !”  With  these  words  upon  his  lips  he  expired,  after 
a reign  of  not  more  than  a year. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  The  queen-widow,  having  liberated  the  brothers  of  Aristobulus, 
placed  on  the  throne  Alexander,  whose  seniority  as  well  as  modera- 
tion gave  him  the  preference.  But  when  raised  to  power,  he  put  to 
death  one  of  his  brothers,  who  aspired  to  the  crown : the  survivor, 
who  was  fond  of  ease,  he  kept  apart  from  state  affairs. 

2.  An  encounter  took  place  between  him  and  Ptolemy,  surnamed 
Lathurus,  who  had  taken  the  town  of  Asochis  ; and,  though  he  com- 
mitted great  slaughter  among  his  opponents,  victory  inclined  to  the 
side  of  his  antagonist.  Subsequently,  however,  when  Ptolemy,  pur- 
sued by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  retired  into  Egypt,  Alexander  reduced 
Gadara  by  siege,  as  also  Amathus,  the  principal  fortress  beyond  the 
Jordan  ; and  in  which  were  deposited  the  most  valuable  of  the  trea- 
sures of  Theodorus,  son  of  Zeno.  But  Theodorus,  falling  on  him 
suddenly,  captured,  as  well  his  own  property,  as  the  king’s  baggage, 
and  put  to  the  swoi'd,  besides,  about  ten  thousand  Jews.  Alexander, 
recovering  from  this  defeat,  turned  toward  the  maritime  districts,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Raphia  and  Gaza,  as  also  of  Anthedon,  which 
afterwards  was  named  Agrippias  by  king  Herod. 

3.  On  the  subjugation  of  these  towns,  the  Jewish  populace  rose  in 
insurrection  against  him  at  one  of  the  festivals — for  it  is  chiefly  at 
these  times  that  seditions  are  kindled : nor  would  he  perhaps  have 
mastered  this  conspiracy,  had  not  his  foreign  troops  come  to  his  aid: — 
these  were  natives  of  Pisidia  and  Cilicia : — the  Syrians  he  did  not 
admit  among  his  mercenaries,  on  account  of  their  inborn  enmity  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  After  slaughtering  upwards  of  six  thousand  of 
the  insurgents,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Arabia ; and  wresting  from 
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it  the  Galaadites  and  Moabites,  he  imposed  a tribute  on  them,  and 
once  more  led  his  forces  against  Amathus.  Theodoras  being  struck 
with  terror  at  his  success,  he  found  the  fortress  deserted,  and  laid  it 
in  ruins. 

4.  He  next  attacked  Obodas  king  of  the  Arabians,  who  had  pre- 
pared an  ambuscade  near  Gaulane,  and  being  caught  in  the  snare,  he 
lost  his  entire  army ; the  troops  being  crowded  together  in  a deep 
ravine,  and.  crushed  by  a multitude  of  camels.  He  himself,  effecting 
his  escape  to  Jerusalem,  provoked  the  nation,  which  long  had  hated 
him,  to  insurrection,  by  the  magnitude  of  this  disaster.  Yet  even  in 
this  instance  he  proved  victorious  ; and,  in  their  mutual  rencounters, 
slew,  in  the  space  of  six  years,  not  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  Jews. 
He  had,  however,  little  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  victories,  wasting  as  they 
did  his  own  dominions.  Accordingly,  resting  from  arms,  he  endeavoured 
by  persuasion  to  conciliate  his  subjects;  but  they  regarded  only  with 
the  deeper  abhorrence  his  change  of  purpose,  and  this  inconsistency 
of  character.  When  he  inquired  the  cause,  and  what  he  could  do 
to  pacify  them,  they  bade  him  die ; for  even  in  death  scarcely  could 
they  be  reconciled  to  one,  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  enormities. 
They,  withal,  invited  to  their  aid  Demetrius,  surnamecl  Acairus ; who, 
in  the  hope  of  aggrandizement,  readily  complied,  and  marched  an 
army  to  their  assistance.  With  these  auxiliaries  the  Jews  formed  a 
junction  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem. 

5.  To  this  combined  force,  amounting  to  three  thousand  cavalry, 
and  forty  thousand  foot,  Alexander  opposed  one  thousand  horse,  and 
a body  of  eight  thousand  foot,  mercenaries  ; and  there  were  with  him 
besides,  ten  thousand  Jews,  who  still  adhered  to  his  fortunes.  Prior 
to  the  action,  the  kings  endeavoured,  through  their  heralds,  to  induce 
desertion  from  the  ranks  on  either  side.  Demetrius,  on  the  one  hand, 
hoping  to  gain  over  Alexander’s  mercenaries:  Alexander,  on  the  other, 
seeking  to  win  the  Jews  who  were  with  Demetrius.  But,  the  Jews 
wavering  not  in  their  resentment,  nor  the  Greeks  in  their  fidelity, 
they  met  to  decide  their  differences  by  the  sword.  In  the  battle, 
notwithstanding  the  many  feats  of  gallantry  and  strength  performed 
by  Alexander’s  mercenaries,  Demetrius  prevailed.  The  result  of  the 
conflict,  however,  proved  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  both  parties. 
For  they  who  had  called  in  his  aid,  failed  in  their  adherence  to  the 
victorious  Demetrius ; while  in  compassion  for  his  change  of  fortune, 
six  thousand  Jews  joined  Alexander,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains. 
This  turn  of  affairs  was  too  much  for  Demetrius  ; and  conjecturing 
that  Alexander  was  now  able  once  more  to  take  the  field,  and  that 
the  tide  was  flowing,  with  the  whole  nation,  toward  him,  he  withdrew. 
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6.  The  remainder  of  the  people,  however,  did  not,  on  the  departure 
of  the  auxiliaries,  relinquish  the  contest  with  Alexander ; but  main- 
tained it,  until  the  greater  part  of  them  having  fallen  beneath  his 
arms,  he  drove  the  residue  into  the  town  of  Bemeselis.  This  he  laid 
in  ruins,  and  conducted  the  prisoners  to  Jerusalem.  Cruelty  of  dispo- 
sition, under  the  impulse  of  excessive  resentment,  hurried  him  into 
impiety.  For,  having  affixed  eight  hundred  of  the  captives  to  crosses 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  he  butchered  their  wives  and  children  before 
their  eyes  ; while  he  looked  on,  drinking,  and  dallying  with  his  con- 
cubines. Such  was  the  consternation  which  these  atrocities  excited, 
that  eight  thousand  of  the  opposing  party  fled  on  the  following  night 
beyond  the  confines  of  Judaea;  their  exile  terminating  only  with  his 
life.  Having,  by  such  means,  though  late  and  with  difficulty,  obtained 
tranquillity  lor  his  kingdom,  Alexander  reposed  from  arms. 

7.  A fresh  source  of  disturbance,  however,  sprang  up  to  him  in 
Antiochus,  surnamed  Dionysius,  brother  of  Demetrius,  and  last  of  the 
Seleucidae.  Afraid  of  this  prince,  who  wras  hastening  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Arabians,  he  cut  a deep  fosse,  extending  from  the 
mountain  district  of  Antipatris  to  the  sea-coast  at  Joppa;  and,  to 
prevent  easy  inroads,  erected  in  front  of  it  a high  wall,  fortified 
with  wooden  towers.  He  was,  nevertheless,  unable  to  check 
Antiochus,  who  burned  the  towers,  filled  up  the  fosse,  and  marched 
through  with  his  army.  Deferring  to  an  after-time  the  punishment 
of  him  who  had  occasioned  this  interruption,  he  pushed  forward 
against  the  Arabians.  Their  king  retiring  into  those  parts  of  the 
country  best  adapted  for  encountering  the  enemy,  made  a sudden 
movement  in  rear  with  his  horse,  amounting  to  ten  thousand,  and 
falling  on  the  troops  of  Antiochus,  which  were  yet  in  disorder,  a 
severe  conflict  ensued.  The  forces  of  Antiochus,  so  long  as  he 
survived,  maintained  the  combat,  though  dreadfully  cut  up  by  the 
Arabians  ; but  on  the  fall  of  their  leader,  who  had  ever  been  foremost 
in  danger,  succouring  those  who  were  overpowered,  they  gave  way  in 
mass,  and  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  destroyed,  either  on  the  field, 
or  in  the  pursuit.  The  remnant,  taking  refuge  in  the  village  of  Cana, 
soon  after  fell  victims  to  famine,  a few  only  excepted. 

8.  On  his  death,  the  Damascenes,  through  hatred  to  Ptolemy,  son 
of  Mennasus,  introduced  Aretas,  and  raised  him  to  the  throne  of 
Coele-Syria.  This  prince  led  an  expedition  into  Judaea,  and  having 
defeated  Alexander  in  battle,  retired  under  treaty.  Alexander,  having 
subdued  Pella,  directed  his  march  on  the  city  of  Gerasa,  lured  by  the 
treasures  of  Theodoras ; and,  having  hemmed  in  the  garrison  by  a 
triple  wall  of  circumvallation,  carried  the  place  by  assault.  He 
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vanquished  also  Gaulane,  with  Seleucia,  and  took  the  Ravine  of 
Antioclius — so  called.  He  reduced  Gamala  likewise,  ’a  fortress  of 
great  strength  ; and  deprived  the  governor,  Demetrius,  of  his  office, 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  charges  preferred  against  him.  He 
returned  to  Judaea,  having  consumed  three  years  in  these  expeditions. 
He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  nation  on  account  of  these  suc- 
cesses : yet  rest  from  war  proved  but  the  commencement  of  disease ; 
and  harassed  by  a quartan  ague,  he  thought  to  shake  off  the  malady  by 
again  entering  upon  active  life.  Accordingly  engaging  in  unseasonable 
expeditions,  and  undergoing  fatigues  beyond  his  strength,  he  cut 
short  his  days,  and  expired  in  the  midst  of  tumults,  after  a reign  of 
twenty-seven  years. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1.  Alexander  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  his  wife  Alexandra, 
assured  that  the  Jews  would  yield  her  especial  obedience,  as  she  had 
ingratiated  herself  into  their  affections  by  her  extreme  aversion  to  his 
cruelties,  and  by  her  opposition  to  his  iniquitous  conduct.  Nor  was  he 
deceived  in  these  expectations;  for  such  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
herpiety,  that  this  woman  heldfirm  possession  of  the  supreme  authority. 
She  had  indeed  made  the  national  institutions  her  habitual  study,  and 
had,  from  the  first,  discountenanced  those  who  offended  against  the 
sacred  laws.  She  had  borne  Alexander  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus.  The  elder,  as  well  from  his  age,  as  from  being  of  a 
disposition  too  indolent  to  trouble  himself  about  public  affairs,  she 
declared  high  priest : but  the  younger,  on  account  of  his  warmth  of 
temper,  she  retained  in  private  life. 

2.  Under  Alexandra  rose  to  power  the  Pharisees,  a certain  sect 
among  the  Jews,  reputed  to  excel  others  in  piety,  and  in  the  accurate 
exposition  of  the  laws.  To  these,  being  herself  of  a religious  turn, 
she  listened  with  too  much  attention,  while  they,  gradually  taking 
advantage  of  an  artless  woman,  became,  ere  long,  the  directors  of  the 
state,  assuming  at  their  pleasure  to  banish  and  recall,  to  loose  and  to 
bind.  In  a word,  to  them  belonged  the  enjoyment  of  regal  authority; 
while  to  Alexandra  were  left  its  expenses,  and  its  difficulties.  Com- 
petent, however,  as  she  was,  to  the  management  of  important 
concerns,  by  incessant  additions  to  her  levies,  she  doubled  the  army, 
and  drew  together,  moreover,  no  small  body  of  foreign  troops ; so 
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that  she  not  only  strengthened  her  own  dominions,  hut  rendered  her- 
self an  object  of  apprehension  to  foreign  potentates.  Yet,  while  she 
governed  others,  the  Pharisees  governed  her. 

3.  They  accordingly  put  to  death  Diogenes,  a person  of  distinc- 
tion, who  had  been  a friend  of  Alexander,  and  whom  they  accused  of 
having  been  an  adviser  in  the  affair  of  the  eight  hundred  persons 
crucified  by  that  monarch.  They  prevailed  on  Alexandra  to  destroy 
others  also,  by  whom  the  mind  of  her  husband  had  been  embittered 
against  themselves.  She,  the  slave  of  superstition,  complied,  while 
they  destroyed  whomsoever  they  would.  The  most  distinguished  of 
those  who  were  thus  endangered,  fled  to  Aristobulus,  who  persuaded 
his  mother  to  spare  them,  in  consideration  of  their  rank;  yet  to  expel 
them  from  the  city,  should  she  not  be  satisfied  of  their  innocence. 
Thus,  their  safety  being  guaranteed,  they  dispersed  themselves  through 
the  country. 

Alexandra  having  detached  a strong  force  against  Damascus, 
alleging  as  a pretext,  that  Ptolemy  was  constantly  harassing  that  city, 
received  its  submission,  the  Damascenes  having  attempted  nothing 
memorable.  She  endeavoured  moreover,  by  treaties  and  presents,  to 
conciliate  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  sat  down  before  Ptole- 
mais,  where  he  held  Cleopatra  in  siege.  Before  she  could  effect  her 
wishes,  however,  he  broke  up  from  thence,  owing  to  troubles  at  home, 
Lucullus  having  made  an  inroad  into  Armenia. 

4.  In  the  mean  time,  Alexandra  being  taken  ill,  Aristobulus  her 
younger  son,  snatching  the  opportunity,  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
domestics,  who  were  numerous,  and  all  warmly  attached  to  him  on 
account  of  the  ardour  of  his  temper,  took  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  fortresses  ; and  having,  with  the  money  he  found  in  them,  drawn 
together  a body  of  mercenaries,  he  proclaimed  himself  king.  His 
mother,  moved  by  the  complaints  of  Hyrcanus,  who  bewailed  these 
proceedings  to  her,  shut  up  the  wife  and  the  sons  of  Aristobulus  in 
the  Antonia.  This  was  a fort  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple, 
formerly  indeed,  as  I have  stated,  called  Baris,  but  subsequently 
distinguished  by  this  appellation  during  Antony’s  ascendency ; in  like 
manner  as  from  Sebastus  and  Agrippa,  the  cities  Sebaste  and  Agrippias, 
received  their  later  names.  But  before  Alexandra  could  punish 
Aristobulus  for  the  seizure  of  his  brother’s  inheritance,  she  expired, 
having  administered  the  government  nine  years. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  Hyrcanus,  although  heir  to  the  throne,  and  to  whom  his  mother 
even  in  her  life-time  had  committed  the  kingdom,  was  surpassed  in 
vigour  andintelligence  by  Aristobulus.  A conflict  for  the  supremepower 
taking  place  between  them,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  a large 
body  deserted  Hyrcanus,  and  went  over  to  Aristobulus.  Hyrcanus,  with 
those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  having  effected  his  retreat  and  gained 
the  Antonia,  got  possession  of  hostages  for  his  safety,  in  the  persons 
of  the  wife  and  children  of  Aristobulus,  so  that,  before  any  irreparable 
mischief  had  occurred,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into,  to  the  effect, 
that  Aristobulus  should  occupy  the  throne  ; but  that  Hyrcanus,  abdi- 
cating it,  should  enjoy  his  other  dignities,  as  brother  of  the  king.  Being 
on  these  terms  reconciled  in  the  temple,  and  cordially  embracing  each 
other  in  presence  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  they  exchanged  resi- 
dences, Aristobulus  proceeding  to  the  palace,  while  Hyrcanus  with- 
drew to  the  house  of  Aristobulus. 

2.  This  unlooked-for  advancement  of  Aristobulus  gave  alarm  to 
his  enemies,  and  particularly  to  Antipater,  the  object  of  his  long- 
standing hatred.  Antipater  was  an  Idumaean  by  parentage,  and 
on  account  of  his  descent,  his  wealth,  and  other  means  of  power, 
held  a distinguished  rank  among  that  people.  By  him  Hyrcanus 
was  induced  to  seek  refuge  with  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  as  a means 
of  repossessing  himself  of  his  dominions  ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  prevailed  on  Aretas  to  receive  Hyrcanus,  and  re-instate  him  in  the 
government.  Throwing  out  many  aspersions  against  the  character  of 
Aristobulus,  at  the  same  time  warmly  eulogizing  Hyrcanus,  he  sug- 
gested that  Aretas  should  receive  him  ; adding,  that  it  would  wTell 
become  the  possessor  of  so  splendid  a sovereignty,  to  extend  a hand 
to  the  oppressed  ! And  such  was  Hyrcanus,  bereft  of  the  power  to 
which  his  birth  entitled  him. 

Having  thus  prepared  both  parties,  he,  with  Hyrcanus,  effected  his 
escape  by  night  from  the  city,  and  prosecuting  his  journey  with  the 
utmost  speed,  reached  in  safety  that  called  Petra,  the  residence  of  the 
Arabian  kings.  Here  he  committed  Hyrcanus  to  the  care  of  Aretas  ; 
and  after  frequent  interviews,  winning  upon  him  by  numerous  pre- 
sents, he  induced  him  to  furnish  that  prince  with  an  army  to  re-instate 
him.  To  this  force,  fifty  thousand  strong,  horse  and  foot,  Aristo- 
bulus offered  no  effectual  opposition,  and  being  worsted  in  the  first 
encounter,  he  was  driven  into  Jerusalem;  and  the  city  would  have  been 
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carried  by  assault,  had  not  Scaurus,  the  Roman  general,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  moment,  raised  the  siege.  That  officer  had  been  sent  into 
Syria  from  Armenia  by  Pompey  the  Great,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
hostilities  against  Tigranes.  On  arriving  at  Damascus,  which  had 
been  recently  captured  by  Metellus  and  Lollius,  he  superseded  those 
generals,  and  hearing  how  affairs  were  situated  in  Judaea,  he  hastened 
thither  as  to  a prize  which  chance  had  thrown  to  him. 

3.  On  entering  the  country,  he  was  immediately  waited  upon  by 
deputations  from  the  brothers,  each  soliciting  his  assistance.  But 
three  hundred  talents  offered  by  Aristobulus,  outweighed  the  claims 
of  justice  ; and  Scaurus,  induced  by  so  large  a bribe,  despatched  a 
herald  to  Hyrcanus  and  the  Arabians,  threatening  them  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  Romans  and  of  Pompey,  unless  the  siege  were  raised. 
Aretas,  struck  with  terror,  withdrew  in  consequence  from  Judaea  to 
Philadelphia,  and  Scaurus  returned  to  Damascus.  To  have  escaped 
capture,  however,  was  not  sufficient  for  Aristobulus  : for  collecting 
his  whole  force,  he  pursued  his  enemies,  and  encountering  them  at  a 
place  called  Papyron,  put  upwards  of  six  thousand  to  the  sword,  and 
among  them  Phallion,  Antipater’s  brother. 

4.  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater,  deprived  of  the  Arabians,  transferred 
their  hopes  to  the  opposite  party  ; and  repairing  to  Pompey,  who  had 
arrived  at  Damascus  on  his  way  through  Syria,  and  employing  the  well- 
founded  arguments  they  had  made  use  of  to  Aretas,  unaided  by  pre- 
sents, earnestly  entreated  him  to  show  his  abhorrence  of  the  violence 
of  Aristobulus,  and  restore  to  the  throne  the  individual  entitled  to  it 
both  by  character  and  seniority.  Nor  was  Aristobulus  less  zealous 
on  his  part,  confiding  in  the  corruption  of  Scaurus.  He  too  was 
present,  attired  with  all  royal  magnificence.  But  thinking  servility 
dishonourable,  and  scorning  to  further  his  interests  by  means  un- 
becoming his  pretensions,  he  withdrew  from  Diospolis. 

5.  Pompey,  irritated  by  this  behaviour,  and  pressed  by  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  Hyrcanus  and  his  friends,  advanced  against  Aristobulus, 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  forces,  and  a considerable  body  of  Syrian 
auxiliaries.  Having  proceeded  beyond  Pella  and  Scythopolis,  he 
came  to  Corea,  from  which  point  the  Jewish  territory  commences,  as 
you  advance  toward  the  midland  district : he  there  learned  that 
Aristobulus  had  taken  refuge  in  Alexandrium,  a castle  situated  on  a 
high  mountain,  and  fortified  with  extreme  care ; and  he  despatched 
a messenger,  ordering  him  to  come  down. 

Summoned  thus  imperiously,  his  first  impulse  was  to  run  any 
hazard  rather  than  obey  ; but  seeing  the  people  disheartened,  and 
his  friends  exhorting  him  to  reflect  on  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
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Romans,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  meet  Pompey ; and  having  made 
many  statements  in  his  own  favour,  as  to  the  justice  of  his  rule,  he 
returned  to  the  fortress.  At  the  summons  of  his  brother,  however, 
he  came  down  a second  time,  and,  having  impleaded  in  support  of  his 
rights,  withdrew,  unobstructed  by  Pompey.  Agitated  between  hope 
and  fear,  he  would  go  down  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  Roman 
general,  by  importunities,  to  commit  to  him  the  sovereign  power  ; 
and  as  often  ascended  to  his  retreat,  lest  he  should  seem  prematurely 
to  have  abandoned  his  cause.  But  when  Pompey  commanded  him  to 
surrender  the  fortresses,  and,  as  the  governors  had  received  orders  to 
obey  such  instructions  only  as  were  given  under  his  hand,  insisted  on 
his  directing  them  severally  by  letter  to  retire,  he  complied  indeed, 
but,  fired  with  indignation,  he  withdrew  to  Jerusalem,  and  made 
preparations  for  a war  with  him. 

6.  But  Pompey,  without  allowing  time  for  these  preparations, 
followed  close  upon  his  track,  accelerated  in  his  movements  by  the 
death  of  Mithridates,  intelligence  of  which  had  reached  him  at 
Jericho.  This,  the  most  fertile  district  of  Judaea,  nourishes  numbers 
of  palm  trees,  as  well  as  the  balsam  tree  ; the  stems  of  which  being 
cut  with  sharp  stones,  the  juice  is  received  at  the  incisions,  in  drops 
like  tears.  At  this  place  Pompey  encamped  for  a night,  and  in  the 
morning  pressed  forward  to  Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  terrified  at  his 
approach,  met  him  as  a suppliant;  and  by  the  promise  of  money,  and 
of  the  surrender  of  himself  and  the  city,  with  difficulty  appeased  his 
resentment.  No  part  of  these  engagements,  however,  was  fulfilled ; 
inasmuch  as  those  that  had  charge  of  affairs  for  Aristobulus,  would  not 
so  much  as  admit  into  the  city  Gabinius,  who  had  been  despatched 
to  receive  the  money. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1.  Incensed  at  this,  Pompey  committed  Aristobulus  to  custody;  and 
having  advanced  to  the  city,  he  considered  well  on  what  point  he  should 
direct  his  attack.  He  found  the  walls  from  their  height  of  almost 
impregnable  strength,  with  a frightful  ravine  in  front  of  them  : while 
within  this  the  temple  was  so  strongly  fortified,  that,  even  after  the 
capture  of  the  town,  it  would  afford  a second  refuge  to  the  enemy. 

2.  But  during  the  length  of  time  in  which  he  was  undecided,  a 
sedition  broke  out  among  those  within; — the  faction  of  Aristobulus 
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demanding  tlie  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  rescue  of  the  king ; 
while  the  partizans  of  Hyrcanus  wished  that  the  gates  should  be 
opened  to  Pompey.  To  the  latter  party  many  were  added  by  tear, 
when  they  surveyed  the  perfect  order  of  the  Romans.  The  adherents 
of  Aristobulus,  being  discomfited  in  the  contest,  retired  into  the 
temple,  and  breaking  down  the  bridge  which  connected  it  with  the 
city,  prepared  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  The  others  consenting  to  admit 
the  Romans  into  the  town,  and  to  surrender  the  royal  residences, 
Pompey  directed  Piso,  one  of  his  generals,  to  enter,  and  to  occupy 
them  with  a force.  That  officer,  having  distributed  guards  through 
the  city,  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  induce  a single  individual 
among  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple,  to  listen  to  terms, 
made  the  necessary  dispositions  throughout  the  entire  circuit  for  an 
assault;  the  adherents  of  Hyrcanus  cordially  aiding  him,  both  with 
their  advice,  and  personal  exertions. 

3.  The  Roman  commander  now  filled  up  the  fosse,  and  the  whole 
of  the  ravine,  which  lay  on  the  north  quarter,  the  troops  collecting 
materials.  This  was  an  undertaking  of  difficulty,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  prodigious  depth  of  the  ravine,  but  from  the  impediments  of 
every  kind  offered  by  the  Jews  from  above.  And  the  labours  of  the 
Romans  would  have  been  endless,  had  not  Pompey,  watching  the 
recurrence  of  the  seventh  day,  on  which  the  Jews,  through  religious 
motives,  refrain  their  hands  from  every  work,  raised  the  mound, 
restraining  his  soldiers  from  all  actual  aggression;  for  it  is  from  per- 
sonal attack  alone  that  the  Jews  defend  themselves  on  the  sabbath. 
The  ravine  being  now  filled  up,  lofty  towers  erected  upon  the  mound, 
and  Pompey  advancing,  the  engines  brought  from  Tyre  essayed  the 
wall.  The  slingers  soon  repelled  those,  who  from  their  more  elevated 
position  impeded  the  operations  ; but  the  towers  on  this  quarter, 
superior  in  magnitude  and  beauty,  long  resisted  their  efforts. 

4.  Here,  while  the  Romans  were  suffering  severely,  Pompey,  who 
admired  the  accustomed  fortitude  of  the  Jews,  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  uninterrupted  regularity  with  which,  amidst  showers  of 
darts,  they  proceeded  with  their  religious  service.  For,  as  if  the  city 
had  been  in  profound  tranquillity,  the  daily  sacrifices,  the  purifications, 
and  every  ministration,  were  accurately  performed  to  God.  Nor, 
during  the  very  capture,  and  while  being  slaughtered  around  the  altar, 
did  they  abstain  from  the  daily  observances. 

It  was  in  the  third  month  of  the  siege,  when,  having  with  difficulty 
overthrown  one  of  the  towers,  the  Romans  .burst  into  the  sacred 
edifice.  The  first  who  ventured  to  pass  the  wall  was  Faustus 
Cornelius,  son  of  Sylla,  followed  by  two  centurions,  Furius  and 
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Fabius,  attended  by  their  respective  bands.  By  these  the  Jews  were 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  slain ; some  flying  to  the  sanctuary,  others 
offering  a brief  resistance. 

5.  During  this  scene,  many  of  the  priests,  though  beholding  their 
enemies  advancing  on  them  sword  in  hand,  continued,  with  perfect 
composure,  to  carry  forward  the  sacred  services,  and  were  slaughtered, 
while  presenting  libations,  and  burning  incense,  thus  deeming  their 
own  preservation  second  in  importance  to  the  divine  ministrations. 
Multitudes  were  destroyed  by  their  countrymen  of  the  adverse  faction, 
while  very  many  threw  themselves  down  the  precipices.  Others  again, 
maddened  by  their  perplexities,  fired  the  buildings  around  the  wall, 
and  were  consumed  along  with  them.  Of  the  Jews,  twelve  thousand 
fell : the  loss  of  the  Romans  in  killed  was  trifling  ; their  wounded 
were  more  numerous. 

6.  But,  amidst  all  these  calamities,  nothing  so  sensibly  affected  the 
nation,  as  that  the  Holy  Place,  till  then  unlooked  on,  should  have 
been  exposed  by  aliens.  The  sanctuary,  which  the  high  priest  alone 
was  permitted  to  approach,  was  entered  by  Pompey  and  his  attendants, 
who  beheld  what  it  contained — lamp-stem  and  lamps,  and  the  table, 
and  the  vessels  of  libation,  and  the  censers,  all  of  solid  gold ; besides 
a vast  quantity  of  spices  there  accumulated,  with  the  sacred  treasure 
to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  talents.  Neither  these,  however,  nor 
any  of  the  sacred  furniture,  did  he  touch ; but,  the  day  after  the 
capture,  he  even  ordered  the  vergers  to  cleanse  the  temple,  and 
directed  the  customary  sacrifices  to  be  proceeded  with. 

He,  moreover,  declared  Hyrcanus  high  priest,  in  consideration  not 
only  of  the  activity  displayed  by  him  in  the  siege,  but  of  his  having 
preserved  from  defection  great  numbers  of  the  rural  population,  who 
would  willingly  have  joined  the  standard  of  Aristobulus ; thus,  as 
became  a prudent  general,  he  reduced  the  people  to  obedience  rather 
by  kindness  than  fear.  Among  the  prisoners  was  the  father-in-law 
of  Aristobulus,  who  was  also  his  uncle.  Those  who  had  been  most 
active  in  promoting  the  war,  Pompey  punished  with  the  axe ; and 
having  conferred  on  Faustus,  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms, 
magnificent  rewards,  he  laid  the  whole  country,  Jerusalem  included, 
under  tribute. 

7.  Having  deprived  the  Jews  of  the  various  towns  which  they  had 
taken  in  Ccele-Syria,  and  annexed  them  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  governor  for  the  time  being,  he  confined  the  nation  within  its 
proper  boundaries.  He  likewise,  to  gratify  Demetrius,  one  of  his 
treed  men,  a native  of  Gadara,  rebuilt  that  place,  which  had  been  laid 
in  ruins  by  the  Jews.  He  also  liberated  from  their  rule  the  cities  in 
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the  interior,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  destruction — Hippos,  Scytho- 
polis,  and  Pella,  Samaria,  and  Marissa,  with  Azotus,  Jamnia,  and 
Arethusa;  as  also  the  maritime  towns,  Gaza,  Joppa,  Dora,  and  that 
formerly  called  Strato’s  Tower,  but  which,  subsequently  restored  in  a 
style  of  the  utmost  magnificence  by  King  Herod,  was  new-named 
Caesarea.  All  these  he  delivered  to  the  original  occupants,  annexing 
them  to  the  province  of  Syria.  This,  with  Judaea,  and  the  intervening 
territories  as  far  as  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates,  he  committed,  with 
two  legions,  to  Scaurus,  and  hurried  through  Cilicia  to  Rome,  leading 
captive  Aristobulus,  and  his  family,  consisting  of  two  daughters  and 
two  sons.  Of  the  latter,  Alexander  effected  his  escape  on  the  journey : 
Antigonus,  the  younger,  was  conveyed  with  his  sisters  to  Rome. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1.  In  the  mean  time  Scaurus,  who  had  invaded  Arabia,  was  checked 
in  his  approach  to  Petra  by  the  difficulties  of  the  country.  He  laid 
waste,  however,  the  neighbourhood  of  Pella,  where  also  he  was  exposed 
to  various  hardships,  as  his  army  suffered  severely  from  famine  ; 
although,  to  relieve  his  wants,  Hyrcanus  forwarded  supplies  through 
Antipater,  whom  Scaurus  further  commissioned  to  wait  upon  Aretas, 
then  on  intimate  terms  with  him,  to  induce  him  to  purchase  a cessation 
of  hostilities.  The  Arabian  consented  to  give  three  hundred  talents, 
and  on  these  terms  Scaurus  withdrew  the  troops  from  his  territory. 

2.  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  had  escaped  from  Pompey, 
in  process  of  time  collecting  a considerable  army,  became  a source 
of  serious  annoyance  to  Hyrcanus,  and  was  now  overrunning  Judaea. 
Venturing  so  far  as  to  rebuild  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 
thrown  down  by  Pompey,  he  would  in  all  probability  soon  have 
expelled  his  rival  from  his  dominions,  had  not  Gabinius,  who  had 
been  sent  into  Syria  as  successor  to  Scaurus,  shown  himself  on  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  a generous  friend,  and  hastened  to  oppose 
Alexander.  That  prince,  alarmed  at  his  approach,  augmented  his 
army  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse  ; 
and  fortified  suitable  positions,  such  as  Alexandrium,  Hyrcanium, 
and  Machaerus,  which  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arabian 
mountains. 

3.  Gabinius,  having  despatched  Marc  Antony  in  advance  at  the 
head  of  a division  of  his  forces,  followed  in  person  with  the  main  body 
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of  his  army.  Antipater’s  chosen  band,  with  the  other  battalion  of 
•Tews,  commanded  by  Malichus  and  Pitholaus,  having  formed  a junc- 
tion with  Antony’s  generals,  marched  against  Alexander ; and  were 
not  long  after  reinforced  by  Gabinius,  with  the  regular  troops.  Alex- 
ander, unable  to  resist  the  combined  strength  of  his  opponents, 
retreated ; but  was  forced  to  an  engagement  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem.  Being  defeated  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  men,  of 
whom  three  thousand  were  killed,  and  three  thousand  taken  prisoners, 
he  fled  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  to  Alexandrium. 

4.  Gabinius,  on  his  arrival  at  Alexandrium,  finding  many  encamped, 
endeavoured,  prior  to  the  battle,  by  the  promise  of  an  amnesty  for 
past  offences,  to  draw  them  over  to  him ; but,  as  there  was  no  mode- 
ration in  their  views,  he  slaughtered  great  numbers,  and  shut  up 
the  remainder  in  the  fortress.  In  this  action  the  general  Marc 
Antony,  conspicuous  as  he  had  always  been  for  valour,  distin- 
guished himself  as  he  had  not  done  heretofore.  Gabinius,  leaving 
a body  of  troops  to  reduce  the  fort,  changed  his  quarters,  with 
the  design  of  re-establishing  order  in  those  cities  that  had  been 
despoiled,  and  of  rebuilding  such  as  had  been  destroyed.  Accordingly, 
and  at  his  command,  Scythopolis,  as  well  as  Samaria,  and  Anthedon, 
with  Apollonia,  Jamnia,  Raphia,  Marissa,  Adoreus,  Gamala,  and 
Azotus,  and  many  others,  were  repeopled,  inhabitants  joyfully  flocking 
to  each. 

5.  After  completing  these  arrangements,  Gabinius  returned  to 
Alexandrium,  and  pressed  the  siege  so  closely,  that  Alexander 
despairing  of  his  affairs,  sent  a herald  to  him,  soliciting  pardon  for  his 
offences,  and  surrendering  the  fortresses  Hyrcanium  and  Machaerus, 
of  which  he  still  held  possession : he  afterwards  ceded  Alexandrium 
also.  All  these  Gabinius  razed  to  the  foundation,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Alexander’s  mother,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  encourage  a 
second  war.  She  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  Gabinius, 
being  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  captives  at  Rome — her  husband, 
and  remaining  children. 

In  the  sequel,  Gabinius  having  brought  back  Hyrcanus  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  committed  to  him  the  guardianship  of  the  temple,  consigned 
the  civil  administration  to  the  leading  men.  He  divided  the  entire 
nation  into  five  conventions : one  of  which  he  assigned  to  Jerusalem, 
the  second  to  Gadara,  and  a third  to  Amathus  : a fourth  was  allotted  to 
Jericho,  and  the  fifth  to  Sepplioris,  a city  of  Galilee.  With  pleasure 
they  beheld  themselves  liberated  from  the  rule  of  an  individual,  and 
were  thenceforward  governed  by  an  aristocracy. 

6.  They  were,  however,  soon  after  involved  in  fresh  disturbances 
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by  Aristobulus,  who,  having  escaped  from  Rome,  again  drew  together 
a large  body  of  Jews,  some  actuated  by  a desire  for  change,  others  by 
long-standing  regard  for  him.  His  first  exploit  was  to  seize  on 
Alexandrium,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  attempted  to  restore  ; but 
learning  that  Gabinius  had  despatched  a force  against  him  under 
the  conduct  of  Sisenna,  Antony,  and  Servilius,  he  retreated  on 
Machaerus.  Here  he  disburthened  himself  of  the  useless  crowd  that 
attended  him,  retaining  the  armed  alone,  amounting  to  eight  thousand, 
amongst  whom  was  Pitholaus,  who,  when  lieutenant,  had  deserted 
from  Jerusalem  with  a thousand  men. 

Being  pursued  by  the  Romans,  a general  engagement  took  place. 
The  contest  was  long  and  valiantly  maintained  by  Aristobulus  and 
his  adherents ; but  they  were  at  length  overpowered  by  the  Romans, 
and  five  thousand  slain.  About  two  thousand  retired  to  a rising 
ground  : Aristobulus,  with  the  remaining  thousand,  having  cut  his 
way  through  the  Roman  phalanx,  was  driven  into  Machaerus.  Here 
the  king  having  taken  up  his  quarters  the  first  evening  among  the 
ruins,  began  to  hope,  that,  should  hostilities  be  suspended  for  a little, 
he  might  raise  another  army ; and  he  fortified  the  castle,  though  in- 
adequately. But  the  Romans  having  assaulted  the  place,  after  holding 
out  beyond  his  strength  for  two  days,  he  was  taken,  and  with  his  son 
Antigonns,  who  had  shared  his  flight  from  Rome,  was  conducted  in 
chains  to  Gabinius,  and  from  Gabinius  once  more  to  Rome.  The  father 
was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  senate  ; but  his  children  were  transmitted 
to  Judaea,  Gabinius  having  signified  by  letter,  that  he  had  promised  this 
favour  to  Aristobulus’  wife  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses. 

7.  Gabinius,  hastening  on  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  met 
with  an  obstacle  in  Ptolemy,  whom,  on  his  return  from  the  Euphrates, 
he  brought  back  into  Egypt.  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater  provided  him 
with  every  requisite  for  the  expedition,  Antipater  furnishing  money, 
arms,  corn,  and  auxiliaries.  He  further  prevailed  on  the  Jews  in  that 
quarter,  who  were  guarding  the  passes  at  Pelusium,  to  allow  free  ingress 
to  Gabinius.  But  as  the  other  districts  of  Syria  became  disturbed  on 
the  departure  of  Gabinius,  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  induced  the 
Jews  also  once  more  to  revolt,  and,  having  drawn  together  a large  force, 
he  proceeded  to  a general  massacre  of  the  Romans  in  that  country. 

Alarmed  at  this,  Gabinius,  who  hurried  from  Egypt  on  account  of 
these  disorders,  and  was  already  on  the  spot,  despatched  Antipater  to 
various  of  the  insurgents,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Thirty  thousand,  however,  adhered  to  Alexander ; and  as  that 
prince  had  no  disinclination  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  the  swrnrd,  the 
Romans  took  the  field.  The  Jews  advanced  to  meet  them  ; and, 
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giving  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Itabyrium,  sustained  a 
loss  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  rest  of  their  army  was  scattered  in 
flight.  Gabinius  now  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  re-established 
the  government  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  Antipater.  From 
thence  he  marched  against  the  Nabataeans,  whom  he  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle.  After  the  action  be  privately  dismissed  Mithridates 
and  Orsanes,  fugitives  from  Parthia ; giving  out  among  the  soldiery 
that  they  had  escaped. 

8.  In  the  mean  time,  Crassus,  arriving  as  his  successor,  assumed  the 
government  of  Syria,  and  to  provide  for  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  plundered  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of  all  its  gold,  including 
the  two  thousand  talents  from  which  Pompey  had  abstained.  But 
scarcely  had  he  passed  the  Euphrates,  when  he  perished  with  his 
army.  Of  these  events,  however,  the  present  is  not  a fitting  season 
to  speak. 

9.  The  Parthians,  after  the  disaster  of  Crassus,  attempting  to  cross 
over  into  Syria,  were  driven  back  by  Cassius,  who  had  retreated  into 
that  quarter.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  province,  he  hastened 
to  Judaea,  and  reducing  Tarichaea,  led  thirty  thousand  Jews  into  cap- 
tivity. At  the  instigation  of  Antipater,  he  put  to  death  Pitholaus, 
who  had  joined  the  insurgents  under  Aristobulus.  Antipater  had 
espoused  a lady  of  an  illustrious  Arabian  family,  whose  name  was 
Cypros,  and  by  her  he  had  four  sons,  Phasaelus,  Herod,  afterwards 
king,  Joseph,  and  Pheroras ; and  a daughter,  Salome.  Conciliating 
the  principal  persons  in  every  quarter  by  kindness  and  hospitality, 
Antipater,  by  this  matrimonial  alliance,  particularly  bound  to  him  the 
king  of  the  Arabians;  to  whom,  when  entering  on  the  war  with 
Aristobulus,  he  committed  the  care  of  his  children.  Cassius,  having 
by  treaty  compelled  Alexander  to  remain  quiet,  returned  to  the 
Euphrates,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Parthians.  But  to  these 
occurrences  we  shall  advert  in  another  place. 


CPIAPTER  IX. 

1.  Caesar,  on  the  flight  of  Pompey  and  the  senate  beyond  the 
Ionian  sea,  being  now  master  of  Rome  and  the  empire,  released 
Aristobulus  from  his  chains ; and,  giving  him  the  command  of  two 
legions,  despatched  him  with  all  haste  into  Syria,  hoping  by  his 
means  to  obtain  easy  possession  of  that  country,  and  the  territory 
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around  Judaea.  But  envy  frustrated,  alike,  tlie  zeal  of  Aristobulus, 
and  the  anticipations  of  Caesar ; for  in  fact  he  was  carried  oil  by 
poison,  administered  by  Pompey’s  adherents  ; nor  indeed  did  he  soon 
find  sepulture  in  his  native  country.  The  corpse  lay  preserved  in 
honey,  until  sent  by  Antony  to  the  Jews  lor  burial  in  the  royal 
sepulchres. 

2.  His  son  Alexander  was  also  beheaded  by  Scipio  at  Antioch,  in 
pursuance  of  an  order  sent  by  Pompey,  and  on  an  accusation  of  having 
acted  injuriously  toward  the  Romans,  preferred  against  him  at  his 
tribunal.  His  brothers  were  taken  charge  of  by  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Mennaeus,  governor  of  Chalcis  beneath  Mount  Lebanon,  who  sent 
his  son  Philippio  for  them  to  Ascalon.  Philippio,  in  consequence, 
having  withdrawn  Antigonus  and  his  sisters  from  the  care  of  Aristo- 
bulus’  widow,  conducted  them  to  his  father.  Becoming  enamoured 
of  the  younger,  he  espoused  her,  and  was  afterwards  on  her  account 
put  to  death  by  Ptolemy,  who,  after  making  away  with  his  son,  married 
Alexandra ; an  alliance  which  rendered  him  more  attentive  to  the 
welfare  of  her  brother  and  sister. 

3.  On  the  decease  of  Pompey,  Antipater,  changing  his  party,  paid 
court  to  Crnsar  ; and  as  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  had  been  excluded, 
with  the  forces  he  was  leading  into  Egypt,  from  the  passes  at  Pelusium, 
and  was  detained  at  Ascalon,  he  prevailed  on  the  Arabians,  whose 
guest  he  was,  to  lend  their  aid,  while  he  himself  advanced  at  the  head 
of  about  three  thousand  Jewish  troops.  He  also  roused  to  arms  in 
his  support  the  chieftains  of  Syria,  together  with  Ptolemy,  who 
resided  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  Jamblichus  ; and  by  these  the  cities 
in  that  country  were  induced  readily  to  take  part  in  the  war. 
Encouraged,  at  length,  by  the  reinforcements  brought  to  him  by 
Antipater,  Mithridates  marched  to  Pelusium,  and  being  denied 
a passage,  laid  siege  to  the  town.  In  the  assault,  Antipater  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself;  for  having  effected  a breach  in  that 
quarter  of  the  wall  where  he  was  stationed,  he  was  the  first  to 
rush  into  the  place  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

4.  Yet,  though  Pelusium  had  fallen,  the  Egyptian  Jews  who 
inhabited  the  district  called  after  Onias,  resisted  their  advance. 
Antipater,  however,  prevailed  on  them  not  only  to  offer  no  opposition, 
but  even  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  army.  The  people  around  Mem- 
phis, accordingly,  so  far  from  attacking,  voluntarily  joined  Mithridates; 
who,  making  the  circuit  of  the  Delta,  encountered  the  residue  of  the 
Egyptians  at  a place  called  the  Jewish  camp.  That  prince  being, 
with  the  whole  of  his  right  wing,  in  jeopardy  during  the  action, 
was  rescued  by  Antipater,  who,  successful  on  the  left  where  he  com- 
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mantled,  had  wheeled  round,  and,  pushing  along  the  hanks  of  the 
river,  fallen  upon  those  who  were  pursuing  Mithridates,  and,  having 
committed  great  slaughter  among  them,  had  pressed  on  the  survivors 
so  closely  that  he  took  their  camp.  His  loss  amounted  only  to  eighty 
men,  while  that  of  Mithridates  in  the  flight  alone  was  about  eight 
hundred.  Preserved  beyond  expectation,  he  became  to  Caesar  an 
unquestionable  witness,  attesting  the  gallant  conduct  of  Antipater. 

5.  Caesar,  by  lavishing  praises  and  exciting  hopes,  spurred  Antipater 
to  other  perilous  enterprises  in  his  service.  Foremost  on  all  occasions 
in  the  conflict,  he  was  covered  with  wounds  which  bore  the  tokens  of 
his  valour,  in  almost  every  part  of  his  body.  In  return,  Caesar,  on 
coming  back  into  Syria  after  settling  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  granted  him 
the  privileges  of  a Roman  citizen,  with  exemption  from  tribute  ; and 
rendered  him  by  other  honours,  and  marks  of  friendship,  an  object  of 
envy.  He  further,  at  his  request,  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in  the 
high-priesthood. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1.  About  this  time,  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  having  appeared 
before  Caesar,  became,  contrary  to  his  intentions,  the  means  of 
advancing  Antipater  to  still  higher  honours.  For,  when  he  ought 
rather  to  have  lamented  his  father’s  catastrophe,  who  had  been 
poisoned,  as  was  believed,  on  account  of  his  quarrel  with  Pompey, 
and  have  complained  of  Scipio’s  cruelty  to  his  brother,  and  not  have 
mixed  up  feelings  of  jealousy  with  his  cry  for  pity  ; instead  of  this, 
he  came  forward  accusing  Hyrcanus,  and  Antipater.  They  had,  he 
said,  with  extreme  injustice  expelled  himself  and  his  sisters  from  their 
native  country,  and  through  wantonness  had  been  guilty  of  many  acts 
of  oppression  against  the  nation,  and  had,  moreover,  sent  the  reinforce- 
ment into  Egypt,  not  from  affection  f or  him,  but  through  fear  of  their 
ancient  foe,  and  to  counteract  the  effects  of  their  friendship  for 
Pompey. 

2.  On  this,  Antipater  throwing  aside  his  vest,  exposed  his  numberless 
scars,  and  as  to  his  regard  for  Caesar,  there  was  little  need,  he  said,  of 
words ; for  his  body,  even  were  he  silent,  would  proclaim  it.  aloud. 
He  was  astonished  at  the  confidence  of  Antigonus,  who,  himself  the 
son  of  an  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  of  a fugitive  from  their  juris- 
diction, and  by  inheritance  a mover  of  innovation  and  sedition,  yet 
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attempted  to  accuse  others  to  the  Roman  Governor,  looking  for 
favours  when  he  should  he  content  with  life.  Nor  was  it  so  much 
from  indigence  that  he  coveted  the  government,  as  with  the  view  of 
exciting  insurrections  among  the  Jews,  and  employing  his  resources 
against  the  donors. 

3.  Caesar,  having  heard  these  statements,  pronounced  Hyrcanus  to 
be  the  one  most  deserving  of  the  high-priesthood;  granting  Antipater 
his  choice  of  office.  He,  however,  leaving  the  measure  of  honour  to 
the  decision  of  him  from  whom  it  was  to  be  derived,  was  declared 
procurator  of  the  whole  of  Judaea,  with  permission  to  restore  the 
subverted  fortifications  of  the  metropolis.  These  honours  Caesar 
ordered  to  he  engraved  in  the  capitol,  as  a memorial  of  his  own 
justice,  and  of  Antipater’s  valour. 

4.  Having  conducted  Caesar  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  Antipater 
returned  to  Judaea,  where  his  first  care  was  to  rebuild  the  wall  of  the 
capital,  which  had  been  overthrown  by  Pompey.  He  then  made  a 
tour  through  the  country,  suppressing  the  tumults,  while  blending 
menaces  with  advice;  and  declaring,  that,  if  they  adhered  to  Hyrcanus, 
they  would  live  in  plenty  and  tranquillity,  enjoying  their  own  posses- 
sions, and  the  general  peace ; but,  should  they  entertain  the  vain 
hopes  suggested  by  those  who  for  private  gains  were  wishing  to  intro- 
duce innovation,  they  would  find  him  their  master,  in  place  of  their 
guardian,  Hyrcanus  a tyrant  rather  than  a king,  and  the  Romans  and 
Caesar,  enemies,  instead  of  governors  and  friends ; for  these  would 
never  suffer  the  man  of  their  appointment  to  be  dispossessed  of  the 
government.  While  he  employed  such  language,  he  established  order 
through  the  country  by  his  personal  authority,  as  he  found  Hyrcanus 
at  once  indolent,  and  wanting  in  the  energy  requisite  for  a king.  He 
accordingly  appointed  Phasaelus,  his  eldest  son,  military  governor  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  territory  around;  and  sent  Herod,  the  next  in  age, 
and,  though  a mere  youth,  with  equal  authority,  into  Galilee. 

5.  Herod,  of  an  active  temperament,  soon  found  matter  suited  to  his 
turn  of  mind.  Having  overtaken  Hezekiali,  a brigand  chief,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a numerous  band,  had  infested  the  districts  adjoining  to 
Syria,  and  made  him  prisoner,  he  put  him  to  death,  together  with 
many  of  his  adherents ; — an  exploit  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the 
Syrians.  Songs  were  sung  in  consequence  through  the  villages  and 
in  the  towns,  in  praise  of  Herod,  as  one  who  had  come  among  them 
for  peace,  and  the  security  of  their  property.  It  was  through  this 
achievement  that  he  became  known  to  Sextus  Caesar,  a kinsman  of 
the  great  Caesar,  and  president  of  Syria. 

His  brother’s  reputation  awakened  a generous  rivalry  in  Phasaelus, 
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who  confirmed  the  people  of  Jerusalem  in  their  allegiance,  and  though 
he  had  the  city  wholly  under  his  own  control,  yet  abstained  from  every 
indecent  abuse  of  power.  Hence  Antipater  was  treated  by  the 
nation  with  the  deference  due  to  a sovereign,  and. honoured  by  all 
as  if  he  were  governor  of  the  realm.  Toward  Hyrcanus,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  deficient  neither  in  affection  nor  loyalty. 

6.  Yetis  it  impossible,  in  prosperity,  to  escape  the  shafts  of  envy. 
The  glory  of  the  young  men  was  already  secretly  corroding  the  heart 
of  Hyrcanus  ; who  was,  however,  more  especially  chagrined  at  the 
successes  of  Herod.  While  messenger  after  messenger  arrived  with 
tidings  of  the  renown  they  were  severally  acquiring,  there  were  many 
invidious  persons  at  court,  who,  finding  in  the  prudent  conduct  of 
Antipater  and  his  sons,  an  obstacle  to  their  designs,  added  fuel  to  the 
flame,  and  told  him,  that,  abandoning  to  Antipater  and  his  sons  the 
direction  of  affairs,  he  sat  down  with  the  empty  title  of  king,  destitute 
of  its  authority.  How  long,  said  they,  would  he  so  far  mistake  his 
own  interests,  as  to  nourish  those  who  would  one  day  reign  to  his 
prejudice  ! For,  no  longer  affecting  to  conceal  their  power,  they 
openly  assumed  the  mastery,  thrusting  him  aside.  And  if  Herod, 
without  instructions  from  him,  either  oral  or  by  letter,  had,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  Jews,  slaughtered  so  many,  it  was  proper,  that,  unless 
indeed  he  were  king,  and  no  longer  a subject,  he  should  be  arraigned 
to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  him,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  which 
suffer  no  one  to  be  put  to  death  without  a trial. 

7.  By  these  insinuations  the  mind  of  Hyrcanus  became  gradually 
inflamed,  until  at  length,  bursting  with  resentment,  he  summoned 
Herod  to  take  his  trial.  By  the  advice  of  his  father,  and  encouraged 
by  the  state  of  affairs,  Herod  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  having  first  occu- 
pied Galilee  with  his  garrisons.  He  went,  however,  with  a strong 
escort,  so  that  he  might  neither,  by  bringing  an  overwhelming  force, 
appear  as  if  he  would  dethrone  Hyrcanus,  nor  fall  himself  an  unpro- 
tected prey  to  envy.  Sextus  Caesar,  however,  alarmed  lest  the  young 
man,  seized  within  their  walls,  might  become  a victim  to  the  malice  of 
his  enemies,  sent  express  orders  to  Hyrcanus,  to  clear  Herod  of  the 
capital  charge  ; and  he  being  already,  from  motives  of  affection,  dis- 
posed in  his  favour,  acquitted  him. 

8.  Herod,  suspecting  that  he  had  escaped  contrary  to  the  king’s 
wishes,  withdrew  to  Sextus,  who  was  then  at  Damascus,  and  stood 
ready  to  refuse  obedience  to  any  second  summons.  Again  did  ill- 
disposed  persons  exasperate  Hyrcanus,  stating  that  Herod  had  retired 
in  anger,  and  was  making  preparations  against  him.  The  king,  though 
crediting  the  story,  knew  not  what  measures  to  adopt,  sensible  that 
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he  had  to  cope  with  too  powerful  an  antagonist.  But  when  Herod  was 
appointed  governor  of  Coele-Syria  and  Samaria,  by  Sextus  Caesar, 
Hyrcanus,  not  only  on  account  of  the  affection  with  which  the  young 
man  was  regarded  by  the  nation,  but  from  the  formidable  character  of 
his  authority,  was  seized  with  the  deepest  apprehension,  expecting 
every  moment  that  he  would  march  an  army  against  him. 

9.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  this  conjecture.  For  Herod,  indignant 
at  the  threat  of  being  arraigned,  drew  together  a large  force,  and 
advanced  to  Jerusalem  with  a determination  to  dethrone  him.  And 
his  purpose  would  speedily  have  been  effected,  had  not  his  father 
and  brother  gone  out  to  meet  him,  and  restrained  his  impetuosity, 
entreating  him  to  carry  his  revenge  no  farther  than  menace  and 
intimidation;  and  to  spare  a monarch,  under  whom  he  had  attained  so 
great  power.  However  he  might  be  irritated  at  being  brought  to  trial, 
he  should  yet  be  thankful  for  his  acquittal,  and  not  brood  so  deeply 
over  his  injuries,  as  to  lose  all  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  preservation. 
Besides,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  God  is  the  arbiter  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  war,  the  injustice  of  a cause  might  outweigh  an  army.  He  should 
not,  therefore,  be  altogether  so  confident  of  success,  when  about  to 
attack  his  sovereign  and  early  associate,  frequently  his  benefactor, 
but  never  his  oppressor,  except  in  so  far  as,  at  the  suggestion  of  evil 
counsellors,  he  had  threatened  him  with  the  shadow  of  injury.  To 
these  persuasives  Herod  yielded,  deeming  that  the  exhibition  of 
his  strength  before  the  nation  was  sufficient  for  his  prospects. 

10.  In  the  mean  time  disturbances,  attended  by  civil  war,  broke 
out  amongst  the  Romans  at  Apamia,  Cecilius  Bassus  having,  through 
regard  for  Pompey,  assassinated  Sextus  Caesar,  and  seized  his  govern- 
ment. To  avenge  the  murder,  Caesar’s  other  generals  attacked  Bassus 
at  the  head  of  their  combined  forces.  To  these  Antipater,  for  the 
sake  as  well  of  the  deceased,  as  of  the  surviving  Caesar,  each  his 
friend,  sent  a reinforcement  under  the  orders  of  his  sons.  The  contest 
being  protracted,  Murcus  arrived  from  Italy  as  successor  to  Sextus. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1.  About  this  time  the  Romans  became  embroiled  in  war  on  a 
great  scale,  owing  to  the  death  of  Cassar,  who  suddenly  fell,  through 
the  treachery  of  Cassius  and  Brutus,  after  having  held  sovereign 
power  three  years  and  seven  months.  Scenes  of  the  utmost  disorder 
followed  upon  this  murder : men  in  power  forming  themselves  into 
factions,  each  embracing  that  party  whence,  as  they  conceived,  they 
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should  derive  the  greatest  private  advantage.  Thus  it  was  that 
Cassius  repaired  to  Syria,  to  secure  for  himself  the  command  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Apamia.  Here,  having  reconciled  Murcus,  and  the 
opposing  legions,  to  Bassus,  and  relieved  Apamia  from  siege,  he 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  army,  imposing  tribute  on  the  towns, 
and  exacting  contributions  beyond  the  ability  of  these  communities 
to  furnish. 

2.  The  Jews  were  directed  to  produce  seven  hundred  talents,  and 
Antipater,  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  Cassius,  committed  the  collection 
of  the  money,  that  it  might  be  done  with  all  despatch,  to  his  sons 
and  to  some  of  his  acquaintances,  and  among  others,  to  a certain 
Malichus,  one  of  his  adversaries — such  was  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
The  first  to  soften  Cassius  was  Herod,  who  brought,  as  his  part,  a 
hundred  talents  from  Galilee;  and  he  was  in  consequence  numbered 
among  his  choicest  friends,  while  the  others  Cassius  upbraided  for 
their  tardiness,  and  was  incensed  against  the  cities.  The  people  of 
Gophna,  and  Ammaus,  as  well  as  those  of  two  towns  of  inferior  note, 
he  reduced  to  slavery  ; and  was  proceeding  so  far  as  to  put  Malichus 
to  death  on  account  of  his  dilatoriness  in  levying  the  contribution. 
Antipater,  however,  withheld  him  from  this  purpose,  and  saved  also 
from  destruction  several  of  the  other  cities,  by  quickly  soothing 
Cassius  with  a hundred  talents. 

o.  But  no  sooner  had  Cassius  withdrawn,  than  Malichus,  forgetting 
the  gratitude  due  to  Antipater,  and  impatient  to  put  out  of  the  way 
an  obstacle  to  his  evil  practices,  formed  a conspiracy  against  him  who 
had  so  often  been  his  preserver.  Antipater,  dreading  the  influence 
and  intriguing  character  of  the  man,  had  crossed  the  Jordan  for  the 
purpose  of  assembling  a force  to  protect  himself  against  the  con- 
spiracy. Although  detected,  Malichus  nevertheless  by  his  effrontery 
overreached  the  sons  of  Antipater ; for,  having  by  many  protesta- 
tions and  oaths  cajoled  Phasaelus,  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod, 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  arms,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  mediate 
for  him  with  their  father ; and  thus  therefore  was  he  again  rescued 
from  destruction  by  Antipater,  who  dissuaded  Murcus,  at  that  time 
prefect  of  Syria,  from  his  purpose  of  putting  him  to  death  on  the 
ground  of  his  treasonable  plots. 

4.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Cassius  and  Brutus  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  young  Caesar  and  Antony  on  the  other,  Cassius 
and  Murcus  levied  an  army  in  Syria;  and  as  Herod  had  contributed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  military  supplies,  they  appointed  him  admi- 
nistrator of  the  entire  country,  placing  under  his  orders  a force  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  ; Cassius  promising  to  raise  him  to  the  throne  of 
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Judaea  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  happened,  however,  that 
the  prowess  and  aspirations  of  his  son  proved  the  occasion  of  Antipater  s 
destruction.  For,  Malichus  thence  taking  alarm,  bribed  one  ol  the 
royal  cup-bearers  to  administer  poison  to  him.  Thus,  a victim  to  the 
villany  of  Malichus,  he  expired  after  the  banquet — a man  ol  natural 
energy,  and  of  great  ability  in  setting  forward  public  business,  and 
who  had  recovered  and  preserved  the  government  for  Hyrcanus. 

5.  Malichus,'  being  suspected  in  the  affair  of  the  poison,  appeased 
the  indignant  populace  by  denial;  and,  conjecturing  that  Herod  would 
not  remain  inactive,  he  strengthened  himself  by  military  levies.  And 
in  fact,  Herod  was  soon  in  the  field  witli  an  army  to  avenge  his  father; 
but  being  advised  by  his  brother  Phasaelus  not  to  bring  Malichus 
openly  to  punishment,  lest  it  might  excite  a popular  tumult,  he 
accepted  his  defence,  and  professed  himself  satisfied  of  his  innocence. 
He  then  with  great  splendour  celebrated  his  father’s  obsequies. 

6.  Samaria  being  rent  by  faction,  Herod  repairing  thither,  restored 
order  in  the  city.  From  thence,  at  the  festival,  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  attended  by  his  troops : on  which,  Hyrcanus,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Malichus,  who  was  alarmed  at  his  approach,  prohibited 
aliens  from  intruding  on  the  people  while  performing  their  purifi- 
cations. But  Herod,  treating  with  contempt,  alike  the  subterfuge, 
and  him  from  whom  the  order  emanated,  entered  the  town  by  night. 
Malichus  again. waited  on  him,  and  bewailed  with  tears  the  fate  of 
Antipater.  Herod  dissembled  in  his  turn,  though  with  difficulty 
repressing  his  indignation  ; and  by  letter  to  Cassius,  who  for  other 
reasons  hated  Malichus,  deeply  deplored  his  father’s  catastrophe. 
Cassius,  in  reply,  wrote  to  him  to  punish  the  murderer,  and  gave 
private  orders  to  the  tribunes  under  his  command,  to  aid  Herod  in 
his  righteous  enterprise. 

7.  When,  on  the  capture  of  Laodicea  by  Cassius,  the  nobles 
assembled  from  all  quarters,  bearing  gifts  and  crowns,  Herod  fixed 
on  this  as  the  season  for  vengeance.  Malichus,  who  was  not  without 
his  suspicions,  on  his  arrival  at  Tyre  resolved  privately  to  withdraw 
his  son,  then  a hostage  with  the  Tyrians,  while  he  himself  prepared 
to  escape  into  Judrna.  Despair  of  safety,  however,  stimulated  him  to 
cherish  still  greater  projects.  He  hoped  that,  while  the  war  with 
Antony  engrossed  the  attention  of  Cassius,  he  could  excite  the 
nation  to  revolt  from  the  Homans,  and  that  having  deposed  Hyrcanus 
— an  easy  task,  he  might  himself  ascend  the  throne. 

8.  But  Fate  mocked  his  hopes.  Herod,  foreseeing  his  purpose, 
invited  him  and  Hyrcanus  to  supper ; and  having  called  one  of  the 
servants  who  was  standing  beside  him,  he  sent  him  out  as  if  to 
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prepare  tlie  entertainment,  but  in  reality  to  direct  the  tribunes  to 
repair  to  the  ambuscade.  Recollecting  the  orders  they  had  received 
from  Cassius,  they  proceeded  to  the  sands  in  front  of  the  city,  armed 
with  swords,  and  there,  surrounding  Malichus,  dispatched  him  with 
numerous  wounds.  Hyrcanus  instantly  fainted  through  terror  ; and 
when  with  difficulty  restored,  he  asked  Herod  who  it  was  that  had 
killed  Malichus.  One  of  the  tribunes  replying,  “Cassius’  command:” 
“ Then  has  Cassius,”  said  he,  “ saved  both  me  and  my  country,  by 
destroying  a conspirator  against  both.”  Whether  he  actually  thought 
so,  or  whether  through  fear  he  gave  in  to  the  deed,  is  uncertain.  But 
thus  it  was  that  Herod  avenged  himself  on  Malichus. 


CHAPTER  XTI. 

1.  On  the  departure  of  Cassius  from  Syria,  fresh  troubles  broke 
out  in  Jerusalem,  for  Felix,  with  a military  force,  attacked  Phasaelus, 
in  order  to  avenge  on  Herod,  through  his  brother,  the  death  of 
Malichus.  Herod  happened  at  this  juncture  to  be  with  Fabius,  the 
Roman  general,  at  Damascus,  and,  though  impatient  to  aid  his  kinsman, 
was  detained  by  illness.  In  the  mean  time  Phasaelus,  unaided  having 
overcome  his  adversary,  upbraided  Hyrcanus  with  ingratitude  in 
espousing  the  cause  of  Felix,  and  permitting  Malichus’s  brother  to 
possess  himself  of  the  fortresses;  many  of  which  he  had  already  seized, 
and  among  them,  Masada,  the  strongest  of  them  all. 

2.  Little,  however,  did  this  avail  him  against  the  arms  of  Herod : 
who,  on  his  restoration  to  health,  retook  the  other  strongholds,  and 
dismissed  him  from  Masada,  a suppliant.  He  likewise  expelled  from 
Galilee  Marion,  the  despot  of  Tyre,  who  had  lately  seized  on  three 
fortresses.  The  Tyrians,  who  fell  into  his  hands,  he  spared  without 
exception  ; and  some  he  even  sent  away  with  presents  : thus  laying 
the  foundation,  among  the  citizens,  at  once,  of  good  will  to  himself, 
and  of  hatred  to  the  tyrant.  Marion  had  been  invested  with  his 
authority  by  Cassius,  who  had  partitioned  the  whole  of  Syria  into 
principalities.  Enmity  to  Herod  had  led  him  to  associate  with  himself 
Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  the  more  willingly  from  respect 
for  Fabius,  whom  Antigonus  had  induced  by  a sum  of  money  to  aid 
in  his  restoration.  Antigonus  was  supplied  with  every  thing  he 
required  by  his  kinsman  Ptolemy. 

3.  Against  these  Herod  drew  up  his  forces  in  the  passes  leading 
into  Judaea;  and  proving  victorious  in  the  conflict,  he  compelled 
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Antigonus  to  retire,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  endeared  to  all  by 
this  exploit.  Those  who  had  not  previously  been  attached  to  his 
party  now'  ranged  themselves  on  his  side,  by  reason  of  his  alliance 
with  Hyrcanus.  For  he  had,  prior  to  this,  married  a lady  of  a 
noble  family,  a native  of  Judaea,  by  name  Doris,  who  bore  him 
Antipater.  He  then  betrothed  himself  to  Mariamne,  daughter  of 
Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus ; 
thus  becoming  related  to  the  king. 

4.  After  the  fall  of  Cassius  at  Philippi,  the  victors  took  their  depar- 
ture— Caesar  for  Italy,  Antony  for  Asia.  The  latter,  while  in  Bithynia, 
was  waited  on  by  embassies  from  the  several  states,  as  likewise 
by  the  nobles  of  the  Jew's,  who  accused  Phasaelus  and  Plerod 
of  retaining  forcible  possession  of  the  government,  and  leaving  to 
Hyrcanus  a mere  name  of  honour.  Plerod  appeared  to  answer  the 
charge  ; but  so  effectually  had  he  secured  by  valuable  presents  the 
support  of  Antony,  that  that  officer  would  not  so  much  as  listen  to 
the  complaints  of  his  enemies.  And  thus  for  the  time  they  were 
dismissed. 

5.  On  another  occasion  a hundred  Jewish  officials  waited  upon 
Antony,  then  at  Daphne  in  the  vicinity  of  Antioch,  and  already  the 
slave  of  his  passion  for  Cleopatra ; and  putting  forward  those  most 
distinguished  for  rank  and  eloquence,  preferred  an  accusation  against 
the  brothers.  The  defence  was  undertaken  by  Messala,  Hyrcanus 
countenancing  it,  because  of  the  alliance  subsisting  between  them. 
Plaving  heard  both  parties,  Antony  inquired  from  Hyrcanus  who  was 
best  qualified  to  govern.  He  replied,  Herod  and  his  brothers ; an 
answer  which  gratified  Antony,  who  had  formerly  been  their  father’s 
guest,  having  been  hospitably  entertained  by  Antipater,  when  he 
accompanied  Gabinius  to  Judaea.  He,  accordingly,  created  the 
brothers  tetrarchs,  committing  the  whole  of  Judaea  to  their  super- 
intendence. 

6.  The  ambassadors  expressing  their  displeasure,  he  seized  and 
imprisoned  fifteen,  intending  to  lead  them  to  execution : the  remainder 
he  drove  indignantly  from  his  presence.  This  excited  still  greater 
disturbances  in  Jerusalem,  and  a second  embassy  of  a thousand  persons 
was  sent  to  Tyre,  where  Antony  had  made  some  delay  on  his  march 
to  Jerusalem.  Against  these,  wrho  had  raised  an  outcry,  he  despatched 
the  governor  of  Tyre,  with  directions  to  punish  all  who  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  to  confirm  in  the  administration  the  tetrarchs  whom  he  had 
appointed. 

7.  Prior  to  this,  however,  Herod  and  Hyrcanus  had  gone  out  to 
them  on  the  shore,  and  earnestly  entreated  them  not  to  involve 
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themselves  in  ruin,  or  their  country  in  war,  by  their  rash  contentions. 
But  as  they  became  only  the  more  outrageous,  Antony  ordered  a body 
of  troops  against  them,  and  killed  and  wounded  many  : of  whom  the 
former  were  interred,  and  the  latter  carefully  attended  to,  by  Hyrcanus. 
Those  who  fled  still  continuing  riotous,  and  disturbing  the  town, 
so  exasperated  Antony,  that  he  put  the  prisoners  to  death. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1.  Two  years  after,  Syria  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
Barzapharnes  the  Parthian  Satrap,  and  of  Pacorus  the  king’s  son, 
Lysanias,  who  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  crown,  on  the  demise  of 
his  father  Ptolemy,  son  of  Mennaeus,  prevailed  on  the  Satrap,  by  the 
promise  of  a thousand  talents,  and  five  hundred  women,  to  depose 
Hyrcanus,  and  raise  Antigonus  to  the  throne.  Lured  by  this  offer, 
Pacorus  proceeded  along  the  sea-coast,  directing  Barzapharnes  to 
penetrate  through  the  interior.  Of  the  maritime  towns,  Tyre  closed 
its  gates  against  Pacorus,  Ptolemais  and  Sidon  admitting  him.  Having 
delivered  a squadron  of  cavalry  to  one  of  the  royal  cup-bearers  of  his 
own  name,  he  ordered  him  to  advance  into  Judaea,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  enemies’  affairs,  and,  as  occasion  should  require,  to  assist 
Antigonus. 

2.  While  they  were  ravaging  Carmel,  the  Jews  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Antigonus,  and  professed  their  readiness  to  act  on  the  offensive.  He 
sent  them  forward,  accordingly,  to  take  possession  of  a place  called 
Drymus.  Here  a battle  ensued,  which,  terminating  in  their  favour, 
they  pursued  their  adversaries  to  Jerusalem  ; and,  their  numbers 
increasing,  they  pressed  on  to  the  palace.  Here  they  were  received 
by  Hyrcanus  and  Phasaelus  with  a strong  detachment,  and  a violent 
conflict  ensued  at  the  market  place,  where  they  were  routed 
by  Herod’s  adherents,  who  having  shut  them  up  in  the  temple, 
stationed  sixty  men  as  a guard  over  them,  in  the  adjoining  buildings. 
These,  the  populace,  disalfected  towards  the  brothers,  attacked  and 
burned  to  death,  which  so  enraged  Herod,  that  he  turned  his  arms 
against  them,  and  put  many  to  the  sword ; and,  a daily  warfare  being 
maintained  by  detached  parties,  the  slaughter  was  uninterrupted. 

3.  The  festival  called  Pentecost  approaching,  the  various  places 
around  the  temple,  and  the  whole  of  the  city,  were  crowded  with 
multitudes  from  the  country,  for  the  most  part  armed.  The  wall 
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being  guarded  by  Phasaelus,  Herod,  who,  with  a small  body,  pro- 
tected the  palace,  rushed  on  his  opponents,  now  in  disorder,  at  the 
north  quarter,  and,  having  slaughtered  great  numbers,  put  the  rest  to 
flight : shutting  up  some  in  the  city,  some  in  the  temple,  and  others 
within  the  outer  rampart. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antigonus  requested  that  Pacorus  might  be 
admitted  as  mediator ; and  Phasaelus  was  induced  to  receive  into  the 
city,  and  to  his  hospitality,  the  Parthian,  with  five  hundred  horse,  he 
having  come  ostensibly  to  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection,  though  in 
reality  as  an  ally  to  Antigonus.  In  pursuance  of  his  object,  Pacorus 
insidiously  prevailed  on  Phasaelus  to  undertake  an  embassy  to 
Barzapharnes,  in  order  to  negotiate  a cessation  of  hostilities,  though 
strongly  dissuaded  by  Herod,  who  exhorted  him  to  despatch  the 
conspirator,,  and  not  to  throw  himself  into  his  snare,  alleging  that 
the  Barbarians  are  naturally  perfidious.  The  better  to  avoid  suspicion, 
Pacorus  retired  with  Hyrcanus  ; and,  leaving  with  Herod  some  of 
the  horse  called  “ the  Freemen,”  he,  with  the  remainder,  escorted 
Phasaelus. 

4.  On  their  arrival  in  Galilee  they  found  the  inhabitants  armed  and 
in  revolt;  but  with  a high  degree  of  subtlety  they  waited  on  the 
Satrap,  and  requested  that  he  would  veil  the  conspiracy  under  an 
affable  exterior.  He,  accordingly,  dismissed  them  with  presents,  but 
stationed  a party  in  ambush  for  them  upon  their  route.  On  reaching 
one  of  the  maritime  towns  called  Ecdippon,  they  became  sensible  of 
the  treachery ; for  there  they  heard  of  the  promise  of  a thousand 
talents,  and  of  Antigonus  having  devoted  the  greater  number  of  the 
women  with  them,  as  part  of  the  five  hundred  whom  he  was  to  send 
to  the  Parthians,  and  of  their  being  invariably  watched  during  the 
night  by  the  Barbarians;  and  that  long  ere  now  they  would  have  been 
seized,  had  not  the  conspirators  waited  to  make  a prior  capture  of 
Herod  in  Jerusalem,  afraid  that,  should  he  gain  intelligence  of  their 
design,  he  would  secure  himself  against  them.  Nor  was  this  a mere 
idle  rumour,  for  they  could  already  see  the  guards  at  a distance. 

5.  Phasaelus,  though  earnestly  entreated  by  Ophellius  to  make 
his  escape,  to  whom  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  plot  had  been 
communicated  by  Saramalla,  the  most  opulent  man  in  Syria,  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  desert  Hyrcanus ; but  going  up  to  the 
Satrap  he  reproached  him  to  his  face  with  the  conspiracy,  and  par- 
ticularly with  having  acted  the  part  he  did  from  mercenary  motives. 
He  pledged  himself,  withal,  to  give  him  a larger  sum  for  his  life,  than 
Antigonus  had  promised  for  the  kingdom.  To  this  the  wily  Parthian 
replied  with  apologies  and  protestations,  in  order  to  lull  his  suspicions, 
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ancl  proceeded  to  join  Pacorus.  Instantly  the  Parthians  who  remained 
behind,  agreeably  to  orders  received,  seized  Phasaiilus  and  Hyrcanus, 
cursing  their  other  crimes,  in  addition  to  their  perjury  and  perfidy. 

6.  Meanwhile  the  cup-bearer,  who  had  been  despatched  with 
instructions  to  draw  Herod,  under  some  pretext,  outside  the  walls, 
and  seize  him,  was  using  his  endeavours  to  carry  his  orders  into 
execution.  But  Herod,  who  had  from  the  first  suspected  the 
Barbarians,  and  who  had  just  at  that  moment  heard  that  the  letters 
informing  him  of  the  intended  treachery  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
his  foes,  refused  to  quit  the  spot,  though  Pacorus  in  a highly  plausible 
strain'  urged  it  as  his  duty  to  meet  the  bearers  of  the  documents, 
which,  he  asserted,  had  neither  been  intercepted  by  his  opponents, 
nor  contained  accounts  of  any  conspiracy ; but  merely  a detail  of 
Phasaelus’s  proceedings.  He  had  learned,  however,  from  other  sources, 
that  Iris  brother  had  been  seized.  Added  to  this,  Mariamne,  daughter 
of  Hyrcanus,  a woman  of  remarkable  penetration,  had  waited  on  him 
to  entreat  him  not  to  go  out,  or  trust  himself  to  the  Barbarians,  now 
openly  planning  his  destruction. 

7.  But,  whilst  Pacorus  and  his  party  were  deliberating  by  what 
means  they  might  secretly  effect  their  purpose,  as  it  was  impossible 
overtly  to  circumvent  a man  of  such  sagacity,  Herod,  with  a few  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  withdrew  by  night  to  Idumaea,  unobserved 
by  his  enemies.  The  Parthians,  discovering  his  flight,  pursued ; while 
he,  directing  his  mother  and  sister,  and  the  girl  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed,  with  her  mother  and  his  youngest  brother,  to  proceed  on 
their  journey,  aided  by  his  attendants,  cautiously  kept  the  Barbarians 
at  bay ; and,  having  cut  down  many  in  every  encounter,  he  reached 
the  fortress  of  Masada. 

8.  The  Jews,  whom  during  his  retreat  he  had  found  more  trouble- 
some than  the  Parthians,  and  who  had  been  a source  of  constant 
annoyance,  brought  him  to  action  at  the  distance  of  sixty  furlongs 
from  the  city,  and  for  a considerable  time  maintained  a regular  engage- 
ment ; but  they  were  eventually  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Here, 
to  commemorate  his  success,  Herod  subsequently  built  a fortress, 
which  he  adorned  with  royal  magnificence ; and,  having  defended  it 
with  a citadel  of  remarkable  strength,  he  called  it  after  himself, 
Herodium.  Being  thenceforward  daily  joined  by  numbers  of 
fugitives,  he  was  advised  by  his  brother  Joseph,  who  met  him  at 
Thressa  in  Idumaea,  to  disencumber  himself  of  a great  part  of  his 
followers,  Masada  being  unable  to  contain  such  a crowd ; amounting, 
as  they  did,  to  upwards  of  nine  thousand.  In  compliance  with  this 
suggestion,  Herod  dismissed  through  Idumaea  those  who  were  unequal 
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to  the  emergency,  supplying  them  with  provisions.  The  choicest  and 
most  robust  he  retained,  and  reached  the  fortress  in  safety.  Leaving 
here  a guard  of  eight  hundred  to  protect  the  women,  with  magazines 
sufficient  for  a siege,  lie  hastened  to  Petra  in  Arabia. 

9.  In  Jerusalem,  meanwhile,  the  Parthians,  proceeding  to  the  work 
of  pillage,  attacked  the  houses  of  the  fugitives,  and  the  palace  ; 
refraining  alone  from  the  treasure  of  Hyrcanus,  which,  however,  did 
not  exceed  three  hundred  talents.  Of  that  of  the  adverse  party  they 
discovered  less  than  they  had  hoped  ; for  Herod,  who  had  long 
suspected  treachery  from  the  Barbarians,  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
remove  the  most  costly  of  his  effects  into  Idumaea,  his  partisans  in 
general  following  his  example.  But  to  such  a pitch  of  licentiousness 
did  the  Parthians  proceed  after  the  pillage,  that  they  filled  the  whole 
country  with  implacable  warfare.  They  laid  in  ruins  the  city  of 
Marissa,  and  not  only  declared  Antigonus  king,  but  even  delivered 
up  to  him  Phasaelus  and  Hyrcanus  in  fetters,  to  be  tortured.  Anti- 
gonus, on  this  occasion,  personally  assaulted  Hyrcanus,  and  bit  off  his 
ears,  in  order  to  disqualify  him,  under  any  change  of  circumstances, 
from  resuming  the  high  priesthood ; those  free  from  blemish  being 
alone  eligible  to  that  dignity. 

10.  He  was,  however,  foiled  by  the  fortitude  of  Phasaelus,  who, 
when  denied  the  use  of  sword  or  hands,  anticipated  his  cruelty  by 
dashing  his  head  against  a stone.  Having  thus  proved  himself  Herod’s 
genuine  brother,  and  Hyrcanus  the  most  abject  of  men,  he  died  a 
noble  death,  closing  his  career  in  a manner  befitting  his  deeds  in  life. 
A report  of  another  kind  also  prevails  : — that  he  recovered  from  the 
contusion,  and  that  a physician,  sent  by  Antigonus  as  if  to  attend 
him,  filling  the  wound  with  poisonous  drugs,  killed  him.  But  which- 
ever of  these  be  true,  the  story  rests  on  a fact  which  does  him  credit. 
It  is  likewise  related,  that  before  he  expired,  being  informed  by  a 
woman  of  the  escape  of  Herod,  he  exclaimed,  “Now  I depart  cheer- 
fully, since  I leave  behind  me  one  who  will  avenge  my  wrongs.” 

11.  Such  was  the  end  of  Phasaelus.  The  Parthians,  though  dis- 
appointed as  to  the  women,  the  chief  object  of  their  desire,  committed 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  Jerusalem  to  Antigonus,  and  led  away 
Hyrcanus  a prisoner  to  Parthia. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1.  Herod,  spurred  on  by  the  impression  that  his  brother  was  still 
alive,  prosecuted  his  journey  into  Arabia  with  the  greater  expedition, 
in  order  to  obtain  money  from  the  king,  by  which  alone  he  hoped  to 
conciliate  the  avarice  of  the  Barbarians  in  behalf  of  Phasaelus.  For 
he  purposed,  should  the  Arabian  be  too  unmindful  of  the  friendship 
which  had  subsisted  between  him  and  his  father,  or  too  niggardly  to 
assist  him  with  a gift,  to  borrow  from  him  the  ransom,  leaving  in 
pledge  the  son  of  the  ransomed.  He  accordingly  took  with  him 
his  nephew,  seven  years  of  age,  and,  putting  forward  the  Tyrians  as 
mediators,  professed  his  readiness  to  give  three  hundred  talents. 

Fate,  however,  had  anticipated  his  haste  : Phasaelus  had  died,  and 
Herod’s  fraternal  solicitude  was  in  vain.  He  found,  too,  that  he  was  no 
longer  regarded  with  affection  by  the  Arabians ; and  as  an  instance, 
their  king,  Malichus,  forwarded  peremptory  injunctions  to  him  in- 
stantly to  quit  his  territories,  under  pretence  of  having  received  a 
public  notification  from  the  Parthians  to  expel  Herod  from  Arabia ; 
while  in  reality  he  had  resolved  neither  to  pay  the  money  due  to 
Antipater ; nor  to  be  forced  by  a sense  of  shame  arising  from  the 
recollection  of  his  father’s  benefits,  to  assist  his  children  in  the  hour  of 
their  need.  His  advisers  in  this  shameful  affair  were  the  most  powerful 
men  in  his  kingdom,  who,  like  himself,  were  desirous  of  converting 
to  their  own  use  the  property  entrusted  to  them  by  Antipater. 

2.  Herod,  finding  the  Arabians  inimical,  and  that  for  the  very 
reasons  which  had  led  him  to  expect  their  warmest  friendship,  replied 
to  the  messengers  as  his  feelings  dictated,  and  turned  toward  Egypt. 
The  first  evening  he  abode  in  one  of  the  temples  of  the  country,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  those  left  in  the  rear.  Next  day  as  he  was 
approaching  Rhinocurura,  intelligence  of  his  brother’s  death  was 
brought  to  him.  Having  indulged  such  sorrow  as  became  the  occasion, 
he  dismissed  his  grief,  and  continued  his  journey.  The  Arabian, 
meanwhile,  too  late  repenting  his  conduct,  despatched  messengers 
with  all  speed  to  recall  his  insulted  visitor ; but  Herod  outstripped 
them,  having  already  arrived  at  Pelusium. 

Being  refused  a passage  by  the  fleet  on  that  station,  he  applied  to 
the  authorities  ; and  they,  from  respect  for  his  fame  and  exalted  rank, 
conducted  him  to  Alexandria.  On  entering  the  city,  he  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  honour  by  Cleopatra  ; who  hoped  that  he  would 
assume  the  command  of  an  expedition  which  she  was  fitting  out.  But, 
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rejecting  the  Queen’s  overtures,  ancl  deterred  neither  by  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  nor  by  the  disturbed  state  of 
affairs  in  Italy,  he  set  sail  for  Rome. 

3.  Being  in  danger  near  Pamphilia,  he  with  difficulty,  and  after 
throwing  out  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo,  reached  Rhodes ; which 
had  suffered  severely  in  the  war  with  Cassius.  Here  he  was  kindly 
received  by  his  friends,  Ptolemy  and  Sapphinius,  and  having,  though 
in  want  of  money,  fitted  out  a trireme  of  the  largest  class,  he  and  his 
party  embarked  in  it  for  Brundusium,  whence  he  hastened  to  Rome. 
His  first  care  was  to  wait  on  Antony,  because  of  the  friendship  which 
had  subsisted  between  him  and  his  father;  and  before  him  he  laid  the 
misfortunes  of  himself  and  his  family : adding,  that  he  had  left  his 
nearest  relations  under  siege  in  a fortress,  and  had  sailed,  notwith- 
standing the  season,  to  implore  his  aid. 

4.  So  deeply  was  Antony  touched  with  compassion  for  his  altered 
fortunes,  and  by  the  recollection  of  Antipater’s  hospitality,  but  par- 
ticularly by  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  individual  before  him,  that  he 
instantly  determined  on  raising  to  the  throne  of  Judaea  the  man  whom 
he  had  previously  made  tetrarch.  To  this,  he  was  influenced,  not  less 
by  regard  for  Herod,  than  by  aversion  to  Antigonus,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  at  once  seditious,  and  inimical  to  the  Romans.  He  found 
Caesar,  however,  still  more  ready  to  espouse  his  cause ; bearing  in 
remembrance,  as  he  did,  the  expeditions  which,  in  company  with  his 
father,  Antipater  had  led  against  Egypt,  his  hospitality,  and  kindness 
on  all  occasions,  and  discerning  withal  the  enterprising  temper  of 
Herod.  He  accordingly  convened  the  senate  ; when  Messala,  who  was 
followed  by  Atratinus,  advocated  the  claims  of  Herod,  expatiating  on 
his  father’s  becoming  conduct,  and  his  own  good  feeling  towards  the 
Romans,  proving,  at  the  same  time,  that  Antigonus  was  their  foe,  not 
only  from  his  quarrel  a short  time  before,  but  from  his  recent  acceptance 
of  the  crown  from  the  Partliians,  in  contempt  of  the  Romans.  These 
observations  producing  their  effect  on  the  senate,  Antony  stepped 
forward,  and  remarking,  that,  in  their  approaching  war  with  Parthia, 
it  would  be  for  their  advantage  that  Herod  should  be  a sovereign 
prince,  the  vote  passed  unanimously.  The  assembly  being  dissolved, 
Antony  and  Caesar,  Herod  being  between  them,  went  out,  preceded 
by  the  consuls,  and  the  other  magistrates,  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  lay 
up  the  decree  in  the  capitol.  On  this,  the  first  day  of  his  reign, 
Herod  was  entertained  by  Antony. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

1.  During  this  interval  Antigonus  had  been  besieging  those  who 
occupied  Masada,  and  who,  though  amply  supplied  with  other  neces- 
saries, were  in  want  of  water.  Joseph,  Herod’s  brother,  therefore, 
with  two  hundred  of  his  personal  attendants,  planned  an  escape  into 
Arabia,  having  heard  that  Malichus  regretted  his  injurious  treatment 
of  Herod.  And  he  would  at  once  have  left  the  fortress,  had  there 
not  happened  an  abundant  rain  on  the  very  night  fixed  for  his 
departure.  The  reservoirs  being  thus  replenished,  the  necessity  for 
flight  was  obviated.  The  garrison  now  sallied  out  against  the  forces 
of  Antigonus,  and  partly  in  open  conflict,  partly  by  ambuscades, 
destroyed  great  numbers.  They  were  not,  however,  invariably  suc- 
cessful, being  themselves  occasionally  defeated  and  driven  back. 

2.  In  the  mean  time  Ventidius  the  Roman  general,  being  despatched 
from  Syria  to  hold  the  Parthians  in  check,  had  advanced  in  pursuit  of 
them  into  Judaea ; ostensibly  to  succour  Joseph  and  his  party,  but 
in  reality  to  extort  money  from  Antigonus.  Having,  accordingly, 
encamped  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  and  satiated  his 
avarice,  he  retired  with  the  greater  part  of  his  troops ; leaving  Silo, 
however,  with  a small  division,  that  he  might  not  expose  his  corruption 
by  withdrawing  the  entire  army.  Antigonus,  who  still  hoped  that  the 
Parthians  would  again  come  to  his  assistance,  had,  meanwhile,  been 
paying  court  to  Silo,  lest  he  should  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
his  expectations. 

3.  Herod,  having  already  made  the  voyage  from  Italy  to  Ptolemais, 
and  collected  a considerable  force  of  foreign  and  native  levies,  marched 
through  Galilee  to  oppose  Antigonus,  Ventidius  and  Silo  cooperating; 
Dellius,  an  emissary  of  Antony,  having  prevailed  on  them  to  aid  in  the 
restoration  of  Herod.  Ventidius  was  at  this  juncture  employed  in 
composing  the  disturbances  excited  by  the  Parthians  in  the  different 
towns,  while  Silo,  corrupted  by  Antigonus’s  largesses,  still  loitered  in 
Judasa.  Nor  was  Herod  himself  deficient  in  strength,  his  army  having 
received  daily  accessions  during  his  progress,  and  the  whole  of  Galilee, 
with  partial  exceptions,  having  declared  in  his  favour. 

But  his  most  urgent  call,  and  that  which  demanded  his  earliest 
attention,  was  Masada,  and  the  liberation  of  his  relatives  from  siege. 
J oppa,  however,  presented  an  obstacle ; for  this  being  hostile,  it  was 
necessary  first  to  reduce  it,  in  order  that,  on  his  advance  to  Jerusalem, 
no  fortress  might  be  left  in  occupation  of  the  enemy  in  his  rear. 
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Silo,  moreover,  gladly  proceeded  to  form  a junction  with  him,  having- 
found  a pretext  for  changing  sides ; and  being  hotly  pursued  by 
the  Jews,  Herod  sallied  out  with  a small  party,  and  quickly  putting 
them  to  flight,  rescued  him  when  scarce  able  to  defend  himself. 

4.  Having  next  taken  Joppa,  he  hastened  to  Masada  to  liberate  his 
relatives,  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  joining  him,  some  from  regard 
for  the  memory  of  Ins  father,  others  on  account  of  his  own  reputation, 
a few  in  return  for  favours  conferred  by  both;  but  the  great  majority 
by  their  expectations  from  him,  as  one  securely  seated  on  the  throne. 
An  unwieldy  force  was  now  assembled ; and  as  he  advanced,  Antigonus 
laid  ambuscades  for  him  in  the  most  suitable  defiles,  but  with  little  or 
no  injury  to  the  enemy.  Herod  having  obtained  easy  possession  of 
his  relations  in  Masada,  and  of  the  fortress  of  Ressa,  marched  to 
Jerusalem;  where  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  under  Silo,  and  by 
many  of  the  citizens,  who  were  alarmed  at  his  strength. 

5.  Having  encamped  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  his  forces  were 
assailed  by  the  guards  in  that  quarter  with  arrows  and  darts,  whilst 
others,  sallying  out  in  companies,  attacked  his  vanguard.  He  now,  as 
a first  step,  directed  it  to  be  proclaimed  around  the  ramparts,  that  he 
was  there  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
city,  and  not  for  the  punishment  even  of  his  avowed  enemies,  to 
the  most  inveterate  of  whom  he  tendered  an  amnesty.  But  when  the 
adherents  of  Antigonus,  raising  a counter-clamour,  permitted  none 
either  to  hear  the  heralds,  or  change  sides,  as  the  next  step  he  ordered 
his  troops  to  drive  back  those  on  the  wall,  and  they  quickly  expelled 
the  whole  of  them  from  the  towers,  with  missiles. 

6.  Here  Silo’s  corruption  was  unmasked.  For,  having  instructed  a 
numerous  body  of  his  soldiers  to  raise  an  outcry  about  a scarcity,  to 
demand  money  for  the  purchase  of  provisions,  and  to  require  him 
moreover,  to  lead  them  to  suitable  winter  quarters,  the  country  around 
the  city  having  been  reduced  to  a desert  by  the  rapacity  of  Antigonus’s 
adherents,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  made  an  attempt  to  retire.  But 
Herod,  presenting  himself  before  the  Roman  officers  and  a large 
assemblage  of  the  troops,  besought  them  not  to  abandon  him,  com- 
missioned as  he  had  been  by  Caesar,  Antony,  and  the  senate ; for  that 
very  day  should  relieve  their  wants.  Having  addressed  them  in  this 
strain,  he  instantly  hastened  into  the  country,  and  there  obtained  such 
abundant  supplies  that  Silo  was  left  without  the  shadow  of  excuse : 
while,  to  guard  against  any  deficiency  in  future,  he  directed  the 
inhabitants  of  Samaria,  which  city  had  attached  itself  to  his  interests, 
to  bring  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  cattle,  down  to  Jericho. 

Hearing  of  this,  Antigonus  sent  orders  through  the  country  to 
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obstruct  and  to  waylay  the  foragers.  In  obedience  to  these  in- 
junctions, large  bodies  of  armed  men  were  assembled  above  Jericho, 
and  sat  down  among  the  mountains  to  watch  those  who  carried  the 
supplies.  Herod,  meanwhile,  was  not  inactive  ; but,  taking  with  him 
ten  cohorts,  of  which  five  were  Roman,  and  five  Jewish,  intermixed 
with  mercenaries,  and  strengthened  by  a detachment  of  horse,  he 
advanced  to  Jericho.  The  town  he  found  deserted ; but  five  hundred 
men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  occupied  the  citadel.  These  he 
made  prisoners,  and  released.  The  other  quarters  of  the  city,  which 
were  well  stored  with  a variety  of  valuables,  were  rifled  by  the  Romans. 
Leaving  a garrison  in  Jericho,  the  king  returned,  and  sent  the  Roman 
army  to  winter  among  the  neighbouring  states,  Idumaea,  Galilee,  and 
Samaria.  Antigonus,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Antony,  induced  Silo 
by  a bribe  to  admit  a division  of  his  troops  into  Lydda. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1.  The  Romans  now  lived  in  abundance,  and  reposed  from  arms. 
Herod,  however,  was  not  inactive,  but  occupied  Idumaea,  with  two 
thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse;  having  despatched  his  brother 
Joseph  into  that  quarter,  lest  there  should  be  any  insurrectionary 
movement  in  favour  of  Antigonus.  His  mother,  and  those  of  his 
relations  whom  he  had  liberated  from  Masada,  be  removed  into 
Samaria ; and  having  there  placed  them  in  safety,  he  marched  to 
reduce  the  remaining  fortresses  of  Galilee,  and  expel  the  garrisons 
of  Antigonus. 

2.  He  reached  Sepphoris  during  a very  heavy  snow-storm,  and  took 
possession  of  it  without  opposition : the  guards  having  abandoned  it 
previous  to  the  assault.  Here,  provisions  being  extremely  plentiful,  and 
having  refreshed  his  troops,  who  were  suffering  from  the  tempest,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  banditti  in  the  caves,  who  harassed  a wide 
range  of  country,  and  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  evils  not  inferior  to 
those  of  war.  Having  sent  forward  three  cohorts  of  infantry  and  a 
troop  of  cavalry  to  the  village  of  Arbela,  he  repaired  thither  in  person 
with  the  rest  of  his  army,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  days.  Nowise 
daunted  at  his  approach,  his  opponents,  who  possessed  at  once  military 
skill  and  brigand  daring,  met  him  in  arms.  A battle  ensued ; when 
Herod’s  left  wing  being  driven  back  by  their  right,  he  suddenly 
wheeled  round  from  his  own  right,  and  came  to  its  relief;  and  not 


GENERAL  NOTICE  RESPECTING  THE  PLATES,  AND  THE 
ACCOMPANYING  EXPLANATIONS. 


The  Plates  accompanying  this  work,  whether  they  may  be  more  or  less 
pictorial  and  ornamental  as  to  their  style  and  subject,  are  intended  to  subserve 
three  distinct  purposes,  which  it  may  be  well  now  at  the  commencement  to 
specify.  The  first  of  these  purposes  is  the  general  one  of  aiding  the  concep- 
tions of  the  reader,  in  an  agreeable  manner,  while  perusing  the  narrative 
of  Josephus,  and  enabling  him  to  bring  before  his  mind,  graphically,  the 
scene  of  any  signal  transaction,  as  well  as  the  aspects  of  the  country  where 
the  events  took  place.  Almost  every  reader  of  history,  and  certainly  every 
imaginative  reader,  gladly  accepts  this  sort  of  assistance  in  following  a 
narrative,  by  means  of  which  life  and  reality  are  imparted  to  the  historic 
page.  A large  proportion  of  the  landscape  subjects  attached  to  this  work 
will  be  of  a kind  to  take  their  place  under  this  head.  The  same,  or  an 
analogous  purpose,  will  also  be  subserved  by  the  medallion  Heads  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  personages  of  the  history,  upon  which  great  care  has 
been  bestowed,  with  the  express  intention  of  thus  bringing  the  principal 
actors  upon  the  scene  (so  far  as  the  materials  for  doing  so  are  extant) 
and  of  effecting  this  purpose  in  the  most  vivid  manner  possible.  And  if  it 
be  true — which  few  profess  to  doubt — that,  by  a law  of  human  nature, 
the  outward  form  and  features  are  sure  exponents  of  character,  then  will 
these  portraitures,  unquestionably  authentic  as  they  are,  serve  at  once  to 
verify  the  testimony  of  history,  and  to  shed  upon  it  the  light  of  reality  : 
and  it  is  certain  that  an  elaborately-executed  medallion  will  produce  an 
effect  in  this  way,  which  a diminutive  and  meagre  outline  of  a coin  would 
never  secure. 

Another  class  of  the  Plates,  many  of  which  will  be  less  pictorial  in  their 
style,  and  less  elaborate  than  the  preceding,  will  be  brought  forward  in 
direct  elucidation  of  some  particular  passage  of  Josephus  ; and  in  most  cases 
they  will  tend,  along  with  the  accompanying  explanations,  to  vouch  for  his 
accuracy  and  veracity  in  a striking  manner ; while  occasionally  they  may 
serve  to  correct  or  modify  his  statements.  It  is  hoped  that,  with  due  care, 
the  Illustrations  which  come  under  this  second  class,  will  have  the  effect 
of  placing  the  reputation  of  Josephus,  as  well  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
writings  at  large,  as  their  precision  in  special  instances,  on  a basis  of  sub- 
stantial proof,  and  where  it  may  rest  quite  secure  from  those  vague  and 
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sweeping  imputations  with  which  it  has  been  assailed.  Josephus,  even  if 
dealt  with  in  the  most  rigorous  manner,  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
best-informed  and  exact  of  ancient  writers. 

There  is  yet  a class  of  the  Plates  to  be  named,  the  intention  of  which, 
with  the  attendant  explanations,  will  be  to  elucidate  certain  points  of 
Jewish  archaeology,  that  are  more  or  less  intrinsically  important,  although 
not  attaching  to  such  or  such  a book  and  chapter  of  the  writings  of  Jose- 
phus. They  are  proper  to  Jewish  history,  or  they  belong  to  the  antiquities 
of  Palestine ; and  even  if  less  definitely  relating  to  our  author  than  some 
others,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  irrelevant  to  the  general  subject ; in  fact 
these  adjunctive  materials  find  reason  enough  for  their  insertion,  when  the 
bearing  of  these  writings  upon  the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  remembered. 
And  who  can  forget  that  the  ever  new  attention  which  Josephus  commands 
is  derived,  in  great  measure,  from  that  very  relationship  ? In  this  department, 
therefore,  if  a degree  of  liberty  is  used,  it  is  a liberty  for  which  the  devout 
and  intelligent  reader  of  the  Bible  will  no  doubt  readily  grant  indulgence. 

While,  as  to  each  of  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  Plates,  a serious 
purpose — the  elucidation  of  writings  so  grave  and  important,  has  over- 
ruled lower  considerations — those,  we  mean,  of  mere  decoration — yet  these 
have  not  been  neglected  whenever  they  might  be  regarded  without  a 
compromise  of  truth  and  accuracy.  The  rule  has  been  to  render  the  illus- 
trations first  as  true  to  fact  as  possible ; and  then,  decorative  and  pictorial. 
But  on  this  ground  some  explanation  is  due  to  the  reader — we  should  say 
especially  to  the  English  reader. 

Of  late  years  Views  in  Palestine  have  been  very  copiously  offered  to 
the  public ; and  in  truth,  the  taste  of  the  lovers  of  art  has  been,  one  might 
say,  pampered  in  this  particular  line.  The  highest  merit,  considered  as  works 
of  art,  has  attached  to  some  of  these  productions.  Richness  of  effect, 
grandeur  of  outline,  softness  and  high  finishing,  have  recommended  them  ; 
and  a good  degree  of  executive  excellence  has  belonged,  even  to  some  un- 
pretending decorations  of  books  of  travels.  Indeed,  as  to  mere  accuracy  of 
delineation,  perhaps  some  of  the  most  ordinary  of  these  views,  or  the 
least  expensive  of  them,  have  equalled  the  more  elaborate,  and  have  as 
well  fulfilled  the  promise  of  exhibiting  the  Holy  Land  and  its  antiquities. 
In  contemplating  with  delight  certain  splendid  pictorial  exhibitions  of 
oriental  scenery,  the  question  arises — Is  this  indeed  “the  East?” — is  this 
the  sober  aspect  of  those  countries?  or  will  the  traveller  who  is  recently 
returned  thence  authenticate  them  as  simply  true  ? Now  without  attempting 
a reply  to  such  inquiries,  and  while  we  may  admit  that  these  beautiful 
pictures  have  been  indebted  in  only  a fair  degree  to  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  something  may  be  said  which,  without  implying  censure  upon 
others,  may  explain  what  has  been  aimed  at  in  preparing  the  landscape 
subjects  attached  to  this  Work.  In  a word,  then,  the  endeavour  has  been 
— to  present  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind — Palestine,  such  as,  in  homely 
reality  it  appears,  seen  in  its  own  atmosphere,  and  under  its  own  sky ; — 
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not  such  as  an  English  landscape-painter  might  wish  to  find  it.  Vast 
indeed  is  the  difference  between  a Syrian  landscape  and  the  rich  beauty 
of  the  more  favoured  districts  of  England,  especially  when  seen  at  the 
moment  of  those  happy  atmospheric  accidents,  of  which  the  skilful  artist 
knows  how  to  avail  himself.  It  is  quite  natural  that  whatever  courts 
favour  and  patronage  from  the  English  public,  should  be  brought  into  con- 
formity with  that  taste  for  the  picturesque,  and  for  richness  of  effect,  which 
is  characteristically  a national  taste.  Now  this  taste,  which  once  belonged  only 
to  the  few  who  were  qualified  to  exercise  an  intelligent  discrimination,  has  of 
late — and  especially  by  the  aid  of  steel  engraving — been  diffused  among  the 
many  who  will  demand,  in  whatever  is  offered  to  their  purchase,  the  well- 
recognised  conditions  of  English  landscape  beauty.  The  soft  graces  of 
Winander  Mere  and  Ulleswater  must  belong  to  landscape,  come  whence  it 
may  ! Broad  masses  of  foliage,  the  softnesses  of  aerial  perspective,  graceful 
and  lively  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  the  sprightly  and  pleasing  adjuncts 
of  rural  scenery ; — or  the  forest-embosomed  ruins — the  tottering  castles  and 
abbeys  of  western  and  northern  Europe,  these  are  the  materials  always  at 
the  command  of  the  English  landscape-painter,  and  which  he  is  expected 
to  employ. 

But  how  different  are  the  elements  and  the  accidents  of  a Syrian  land- 
scape ! — The  general  aspect  of  Palestine — all  mental  association  apart — is  a 
dreary  tameness.  In  a few  districts,  indeed,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  western 
border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  an  abrupt  grandeur — the  stern  sublimity  of  deso- 
lation— arrests  the  traveller’s  eye ; and  Lebanon  has  its  Alpine  aspects  of 
vastness : certain  narrow  regions,  too,  boast  a flowery  richness  : these  are, 
however,  the  exceptions.  Nor  again,  does  the  climate  of  the  East,  by 
its  meteorologic  changes,  much  enhance  the  effect  of  permanent  objects. 
The  eye  traverses  far,  but  it  is  not  relieved  by  that  aerial  subordination  of 
distances  which  in  our  latitudes  is  the  charm  of  a summer’s  landscape. 
A severe  outline,  itself  not,  ordinarily,  including  the  elements  of  grandeur, 
defines  the  several  ranges  of  the  country.  In  England,  a distance  of  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  miles  gives  a pearly  tenderness  of  tone,  and  affords  an 
exquisite  relief  to  the  mid-distances.  In  Syria,  the  same  extent  of  view 
presents  only  a lurid  tinge,  the  horizon  line  cutting  hard  upon  the  sky. 
The  eye  finds  repose  upon  no  compartment  of  the  circle  of  vision : the 
heavens  glare  upon  the  earth,  and  the  earth  frowns  beneath  it.  Gorgeous 
effects  of  sun-set  do  indeed  occur ; but  they  are  very  transient ; nor  is  there 
any  achievement  of  art  in  which  failure  is  so  usual,  as  when  the  pencil 
essays  to  fix  these  glorious  accidents  of  oriental  landscape. 

The  conscientious  artist,  therefore,  who  would  win  a substantial  praise 
in  exhibiting  Palestine  to  English  eyes,  should  wholly  lay  aside  the  hope 
and  endeavour  to  transmute  the  Syrian,  into  the  English  landscape  style ; 
or  to  make  a Loch  Lomond  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  He  should  be  content 
with  what  is  simply  true,  while  employed  in  placing  before  us  scenes,  and 
while  delineating  archaeological  remains,  which  want  no  meretricious  aids 
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to  secure  the  profound  regards  of  every  thoughtful  and  intelligent  person. 
Palestine  is — The  Holy  Land  of  all  lands,  and  to  christianised  and  civilised 
communities,  every  spot  of  its  surface  speaks  more  than  the  pencil,  or  the 
pen,  or  the  voice,  can  convey. 

As  to  the  explanations  attached  to  the  Plates,  the  intention  kept  in  view 
in  many  of  them,  would  be  best  conveyed,  if  we  were  rather  to  speak  of  the 
Plates  as  attached  to  these  literary  portions  of  the  work.  Some  one  sub- 
ject— historical  or  archaeological,  some  point  more  or  less  important  in  itself, 
and  forming  a branch  of  the  annotation  which  Josephus  seems  to  demand, 
will  be  treated  in  most  instances.  In  some  cases  a system  of  Plates, 
embracing  five,  six,  or  more,  finished  or  outline  subjects,  will  be  given  in 
connexion  with  a dissertation  on  jiassages  of  Jewish  history,  claiming  to  be 
of  more  than  ordinary  moment. 


POPPiEA. — (Page  33.) 

This  engraving  has  been  made  from  a Coin  in  the  British  Museum, 
one-third  the  size.  The  obverse  is  a Nero,  of  whom,  however,  many 
coins  better  preserved,  as  well  as  better  executed,  are  available,  one  or 
more  of  which  will  be  made  use  of  in  the  following  Parts  of  this  work. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  define  correctly  the  almost  effaced  markings 
of  this  beautiful  head.  A portion  of  the  legend— IlOIini AS  2EBATII2, 
POPP-®  A,  AUGUSTA,  is  quite  gone.  This  unfortunate,  and  not  guiltless 
woman,  designated  by  Josephus,  “Cmsar’s  wife,”  and  whom,  in  another 
place,  Antiquities  XX.  viii.  11,  he  calls  “a  woman  of  piety,”  was  the 
daughter  of  Titus  Ollius,  and  wife,  first  of  a Roman  knight,  named  Rufus 
Crispinus,  afterwards,  by  abduction  of  Otho ; and  finally,  and  after  an 
intrigue,  of  Nero.  The  opinion  we  should  form  of  her,  were  we  to  listen 
only  to  Dion  Cassius,  to  Suetonius,  and  to  Pliny,  ought  perhaps  to  be 
modified,  or  held  in  suspense,  by  the  more  favourable  testimony  rendered  to 
her  by  our  author,  who  was  not  merely  her  contemporary,  but  who  had 
been  admitted  to  her  intimacy,  and  had  witnessed  more  than  one  instance  of 
amiable  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate.  In  applying  to  Poppaea, 
as  he  does,  the  epithet — 0£oo-f/3»/e,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  a Jewish 
writer  ought  to  be  understood  as  employing  such  a term,  Josephus  must  be 
considered  as  meaning  to  say,  that  Nero’s  consort  was,  if  not  a worshipper  of 
the  true  God,  not  a blind  worshipper  of  heathen  divinities.  Indeed  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  the  empress,  along  with  other  distinguished  persons 
of  “ Caesar’s  household,”  at  that  time,  had  imbibed,  from  Jewish  and 
from  Christian  teachers,  some  knowledge  of  the  first  truths  in  religion,  as 
well  as  perhaps  some  feeble  consciousness  of  moral  obligation. 

Adorned  as  she  was  with  every  personal  charm,  and  graced  with  every 
attractive  endowment — praster  honestum  animum — she  was  so  unhappy  as 
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to  win  the  capricious  favour  of  a monster ; but  she  quickly  learned  how 
terrible  is  the  love  of  a being  such  as  Nero.  The  nuptials  of  Poppasa  were 
rendered  odious  by  the  indecent  haste  with  which  they  followed  the  divorce 
of  Octavia;  for  they  were  celebrated,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  on  the  twelfth 
day  after  that  event — duodecimo  die  post  divortium: — ill-omened  marriage  ! 
Notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  the  passion  professed  by  the  husband,  who 
had  advanced  to  it  through  a path  of  murder,  he  early  inflicted  death  upon 
his  wife,  by  a brutal  kick ! Dilexit  unice,  says  the  historian,  et  tamen 
ipsam  quoque  ictu  calcis  occidit — provoked  by  her  reproaches  as  he  re- 
turned from  the  circus.  Post  finem  ludicri,  says  Tacitus,  Poppsea  mortem 
obiit,  fortuita  mariti  iracundia,  a quo  gravida,  ictu  calcis  afflicta  est. 
a.d.  65. 

Tacitus  tells  us,  Ann  ax.  XVI.  6,  that  the  body  of  Poppaaa  was  not,  according 
to  the  Roman  custom,  committed  to  the  funeral  pile  ; but,  after  the  manner 
of  royal  obsequies  in  the  East,  was  embalmed  with  costly  spices.  It  wa3 
then  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  Julian  family.  Besides  the  spices 
employed  in  the  embalment,  an  immense  quantity  was  consumed  in  the 
course  of  the  funeral  rites.  Pliny  the  Elder,  XII.  18,  affirms,  as  a fact  well 
known  at  the  time,  that  the  quantity  of  spices  burned  by  Nero  on  that 
occasion,  exceeded  the  customary  annual  produce  of  Arabia.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  with  great  pomp  ; Nero,  who,  as  Tacitus  assures 
us,  loved  his  wife  with  a sincere  affection,  officiated  on  the  occasion,  and 
pronounced  the  funeral  oration  ! 

The  Greek  poet  Leonidas,  having  presented  to  Poppjea  a celestial  globe, 
accompanied  it  with  an  epigram,  so  constructed  that  each  distich,  if  the 
letters  it  contains  are  reckoned  as  numerals,  contains  the  same  sum  total. 
This  epigram  warrants  the  supposition  that  Poppjea,  amidst  her  levity, 
retained  a taste  for  more  serious  pursuits — whether  literary  or  philosophic. 
The  very  nature  of  the  gift  tendered  to  her,  and  the  use  of  the  word  rro<pia. 
which  might  be  rendered  “ literary  pursuits,”  seem  to  authorize  this  suppo- 
sition. The  epigram,  see  Jacob’s  Anthologia,  p.  175,  vol.  ii.,  in  so  far  as 
it  proves  this  lady’s  regard  for  accomplished  and  literary  men,  and  her 
patronage  of  them,  seems  at  once  to  explain  and  to  confirm  our  author’s 
declaration,  of  the  many  favours  bestowed  by  her  upon  himself  : it  is  as 
follows  : — 

Qvpuviov  pi fjrjfia  yevtOXicucaiffip  ev  wpaiQ 
Tout  utto  ^EiXo-yerovg  Se £o  AewvtXeou, 

HoTTiraia,  Aio'e  £ui'<,  E el3aarriag ’ £vcic)£  ycip  troi 
A <opa,  rd  teal  XtKTpwv  aijia  nal  ootyi-qg. 

Poppsea,  spouse  of  Jove,  Augusta,  pray 
Accept  from  that  Leonidas,  whose  home 
Lies  where  Nile’s  waters  toward  the  ocean  roam 
This  globe  celestial,  on  thy  natal  day  : — 

Dear  are  such  gifts  to  thee,  and  such  alone 
As  suit  thy  learning,  and  thy  spousal  throne. 
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Josephus,  as  well  as  Leonidas,  would  find  Caesar’s  consort  favourably 
disposed  toward  men  of  intelligence ; and  especially  to  such  of  this  class  as 
came  from  the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  who  on  that  account 
might  be  able  to  animate  her  listless  hours  by  describing  curious  and  gorgeous 
novelties ; as  well  as  by  their  wit  and  learning.  Nor  need  we  hesitate 
to  believe  that  the  munificent  lady  who  is  said  to  have  shod  her  mules  with 
gold,  and  who  entertained  always  a drove  of  five  hundred  slie-asses  to  supply 
her  daily  bath  with  their  milk,  should  have  liberally  treated  the  accomplished 
men  that  graced  her  court ; or  that  she  should  have  sent  them  away,  laden 
“ with  many  substantial  testimonies  of  her  regard.” 

On  some  occasion,  says  Dion  Cassius,  when  using  her  mirror,  being 
dissatisfied  with  its  faithful  testimony,  she  resentfully  exclaimed, — “ Rather 
let  me  die  than  survive  my  charms ! ” Alas,  her  wish  was  but  too  soon 
accomplished ! 

Nero  dedicated  a temple  to  his  “ Sabina”  (Poppsea),  designating  her — 
“Goddess,  Venus:”  and  this  was  done  “in  the  name  of  the  matrons  of 
Rome.”  “ Truly  so,”  adds  the  historian,  for  “ with  the  confiscated  fortunes 
of  Roman  matrons  this  structure  was  reared ! ” 


DOMITIAN.— (Page  80.) 

So  brief  a notice  of  a Roman  emperor,  and  his  consort,  as  that  which 
Josephus,  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  life,  introduces  of  Domitian  and 
Domitia,  might  scarcely  seem  to  demand  observation,  as  connected  with  the 
Jewish  writer,  or  with  Jewish  affairs.  But  in  fact,  more  than  a little 
significance  attaches  to  this  casual  mention  of  the  tyrant,  and  of  his  partner, 
who  also  became  his  murderer.  This  emperor,  gross  and  flagitious  as  were 
the  vices  attributed  to  him,  was  no  monster,  or  brute,  like  Nero ; but  on  the 
contrary,  as  indeed  his  profile  indicates,  a man  of  vivid  intelligence,  as  well 
as  of  literary  taste,  and  many  accomplishments.  Now  although,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign  especially,  which  was  a “reign  of  terror,”  philosophers 
and  men  of  learning  fled  in  dismay,  and  in  disguise,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  empire  (see  Philostkatus,  Life  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  b.  vii.  c.  4), 
yet  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  with  a man  of  cultured  mind,  and  who  was 
personally  conversant  with  those  men  of  education  who  frequented  his  court, 
whatever  might  be  the  motives  which  prompted  this  persecution  of  the 
class,  there  would  be  individual  exceptions.  Some  of  these  distinguished 
men,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  would  be  exempted  from  the  tyrant’s  jealousy. 
But  who  would  they  be ; and  on  what  special  account  would  they  have 
been  spared  and  favoured,  while  others  had  been  treated  with  the  utmost 
severity  ? By  what  means,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  would  these  few  have 
purchased  the  smiles  that  permitted  them  to  live  ? 
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Josephus  does  not  seem  conscious  of  any  implied  disgrace  in  declaring 
that  lie  was  himself  one  of  a small  number — sheltered,  honoured,  and 
enriched,  by  that  ruthless  despot  who  had  butchered,  or  had  driven  into 
exile,  most  of  his  class.  That  he  did  not  enjoy  alone  this  exemption,  and 
these  favours,  we  are  told  by  the  writer  just  above  mentioned — Philostratus, 
who,  in  the  place  there  referred  to,  says  that  there  were  some,  evioi,  who  did 
not  scruple  to  profess  principles  acceptable  at  a vicious  court,  and  who 
continued  to  bask  in  its  sunshine,  while  their  more  virtuous  comrades  were 
compelled  to  hide  themselves  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  or  the  wilds  of  Scythia, 
or  had  found  shelter  among  the  Celts  of  the  farthest  west ! Did  then 
Josephus  thus  signalize  himself  among  the  favoured  few?  He  himself  tells 
us  that  he  did  not  share  the  misfortunes  of  the  many.  Now,  as  history 
sheds  no  direct  light  on  this  point,  it  is  allowable  to  follow  a probable 
conjecture,  tending  to  rescue  his  personal  reputation  from  an  unproved,  and 
hypothetic  imputation.  The  favour  he  had  won  from  Poppasa,  whose 
literary  leisure  he  had  enlivened,  would  have  given  him  confidence  in 
approaching  Domitia,  and  in  thus  securing  for  himself  some  personal 
regard  at  court.  But  Josephus  was  ever  fertile  in  resources ; nor 
would  he  fail  to  catch  at  the  means  of  getting  himself  employed  and 
advanced,  rather  than  strangled,  beheaded,  or  banished.  Now  a circum- 
stance is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  which  at  once  aids  us  in 
framing  what  must  be  admitted  to  be  a probable  supposition  in  his  behalf. 
This  writer  informs  us  (Domitian,  c.  20)  that,  notwithstanding  the  emperor’s 
inexorable  hatred  of  learned  men  and  astrologers,  he  went  to  great  cost  in 
replacing  the  books  that  had  been  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  public 
libraries ; with  this  view  purchasing  copies  from  all  quarters,  and  sending 
qualified  persons  to  Alexandria,  there  to  obtain,  or  to  provide,  such  as  were 
needed  to  reinstate  these  collections.  Josephus  does  not  affirm  himself  to 
have  been  one  of  those  employed  on  this  errand ; but  even  if  he  did  not 
leave  Home  among  those  who  were  sent  to  Egypt,  his  extensive  learning,  his 
familiar  acquaintance  at  once  with  Grecian,  and  with  Oriental  literature, 
his  rare  accomplishments,  well  known  as  they  were  at  court,  must  have 
recommended  him,  perhaps  beyond  any  man  of  his  time,  as  competent  to 
the  task  of  superinter  ding,  and  of  directing  operations  of  this  kind,  and  of 
examining  and  collating  the  copies  that  might  be  offered  to  the  imperial 
purchaser.  Would  he  then  be  slow  to  proffer  his  aid  on  so  auspicious  an 
occasion  ? We  cannot  think  it ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  easily  imagine 
that  services  so  valuable  would  be  declined.  If  then  we  dare  not  profess,  in 
this  instance,  to  have  exempted  the  reputation  of  Josephus  from  a sinister 
suspicion,  by  the  means  of  any  positive  evidence,  we  have  at  least  brought 
it  under  the  shelter  of  an  admissible,  and  surely  not  an  improbable  conjecture. 
The  learned  Jew  was  not  slaughtered — was  not  banished,  by  the  tyrant  per- 
secutor of  learning,  not,  we  may  assume,  because  he  had  bought  exemption 
by  nefarious  compliances ; but  because  he  had  known  how  to  render  himself 
honestly  and  honourably  serviceable,  in  the  line  of  his  calling ! It  is,  we 
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say,  not  improbable — it  is  a supposition  quite  in  harmony  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  that  lie  who  had  once  saved  himself  witli  Vespasian,  by 
risking  a prophecy — “ You,  sir,  will  be  emperor,”  had  again  saved  himself 
with  Domitian,  by  an  expedient  far  less  hazardous,  and  perfectly  consistent, 
at  once  with  his  habits,  and  with  his  abilities. 


THE  HOT  BATHS  OF  TIBERIAS.— (Page  41.) 

A deep  depression — far  deeper,  in  fact,  than,  till  of  late,  had  been  sup- 
posed, runs  nearly  due  south,  and  at  a sharp  descent,  from  the  foot  of  the 
Lebanon  range,  including  the  waters  of  Merom,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
bed  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  Dead  Sea ; and  in  this  sea  also  terminates  a corre- 
sponding valley  or  ravine,  which,  commencing  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  Red  Sea,  Bahr  Akabah,  and  running  north-east  by  north,  constitutes 
the  torrent  course,  called  Wady  el  Arabah.  Throughout  this  rugged  valley 
the  indications  of  intense  volcanic  action,  in  a remote  age,  may  everywhere 
be  seen,  and  especially  so  on  the  western  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  (Sea 
of  Galilee)  where  the  perennial  and  copious  rise  of  several  strongly  impreg- 
nated springs,  at  a high  temperature,  sufficiently  prove  that  those  interior 
fires  which  once  convulsed  the  surface,  and  found  vent  in  the  two  craters 
that  are  now  lakes,  are  not  extinct.  Nor  does  it  seem — if  we  take  the 
testimony  of  the  earliest  writers  who  mention  these  hot  springs — and  they 
are  mentioned  by  a series  of  writers  during  two  thousand  years,  either  that 
the  subterranean  heat  has  been  diminished  in  the  course  of  ages,  or  that  the 
waters  have  lost  their  medicative  properties.  Travellers  report  that  where 
the  water  first  issues  from  its  natural  passages  it  is  at  a temperature  little 
below  the  boiling  point,  and  too  hot  to  allow  the  hand  to  be  held  in  it  more 
than  a few  seconds.  Patients  suffering  from  constitutional  debility,  and 
from  rheumatism,  have  in  all  times  resorted  to  these  Baths,  and  not  without 
benefit ; and  for  the  accommodation  of  such  visitants,  buildings  of  some 
sort  have  always  been  maintained. 

The  structures  exhibited  in  the  engraving  are  quite  modern,  having  been 
erected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  during  the  period  of  his  occupation  of  the  Syrian 
provinces  (1833);  they  may  be  called  handsome  buildings,  at  least  if  com- 
pared with  similar  specimens  of  Oriental  architecture ; and  within  them  is 
found  whatever  is  essential  to  the  convenience  of  those  who  annually  resort 
to  the  Baths.  The  view  here  given  is  taken  in  a direction  nearly  north- 
west by  north.  The  remains  of  Tiberias — the  modern  Tubariyeh,  are  seen 
skirting  the  margin  of  the  lake  on  a gently  rising  ground  at  the  distance 
of  less  than  two  miles.  Beyond  this  slope  rise  the  hills  which  surround 
Magdala ; and  among  them,  and  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  is  seen  the 
peak  of  Safed,  visible  from  so  many  points  in  this  part  of  Galilee,  and  which 
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is  always  and  instantly  recognised  as  the  “ city  set  upon  a liill,  which  cannot 
be  hid.”  About  half  a mile  to  the  southward  of  the  spot  whence  this 
view  was  taken,  and  therefore  nearer  to  the  remains  of  Tarichaea,  are  found, 
in  a very  ruinous  state,  the  buildings  that  appear  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Baths,  and  beside  which  there  is  a gush  of  the  hot  springs,  finding  its  way 
immediately  into  the  lake. 

These  hot  springs  have  been  described  by  almost  every  recent  traveller 
in  Palestine  ; nor  would  it  either  consist  with  our  purpose  in  relation  to 
Josephus,  or  be  of  any  utility,  to  cite  passages  of  which  few  readers  of 
modern  travels  can  need  to  be  reminded.  The  usual  route  through  Pales- 
tine, northward,  takes  in  Tiberias,  and  of  course  includes  a visit  to  the 
adjacent  Baths. 

The  one  point  for  which  we  have  now,  and  shall  very  frequently  have, 
to  bespeak  the  reader’s  attention  is  this — that  whenever — or,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  whenever  our  author  incidentally  mentions  any  permanent 
feature  of  the  country,  or  any  object  that  may  still  be  recognised,  his 
language  is  exact,  and  is  consistent  with  his  own  evidence  elsewhere  and 
incidentally  given,  as  well  as  with  the  testimony  of  other  ancient  writers, 
and  with  actual  facts,  as  reported  by  recent  travellers. 

The  Hot  Baths  of  Tiberias — the  A mm  an  s of  the  Greek  writers,  and  the 
Chammath,  or  Hammath,  of  the  Hebrew — are  mentioned  in  the  Talmudic 
writings  frequently  ; by  Josephus,  by  Pliny,  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and 
by  most  others  of  later  times  who  treat  of  Palestine.*  From  the  passage  in 
the  Life,  sect.  16,  we  should  of  course  infer  that  the  Baths  were  so  near  to 
Tiberias  as  that,  if  the  “ lodging  prepared”  for  John  were  within  the  city 
itself,  the  daily  visits  of  an  invalid  to  the  spot  would  not  be  inconvenient ; 
or  if  they  were  at  the  Baths,  that  he  would  thence  be  able  easily  to  hold 
communication  with  the  citizens,  with  whose  allegiance  to  Josephus  he 
wished  to  tamper.  And  in  accordance  with  this  supposition,  the  Talmudists 
state  that  Tiberias  and  Chammath  were  very  nearly  contiguous,  or  were 
actually  adjoining.  In  fact,  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  town  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  interval  between  the  modern  Tubariyeh,  and  the  nearest 
of  the  hot  springs.  In  the  Antiquities,  xviii.  2,  3,  Josephus  mentions  that 
Herod  built  a city  in  the  best  district  of  Galilee,  and  upon  the  margin  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which,  in  honour  of  his  imperial  friend,  he 
named  Tiberias  ; not  far  from  which,  he  says,  “ are  Hot  Springs,  at  a village 
called  Emmaus”  (not  the  Emmaus  of  the  Evangelical  history).  In  the 

* The  passages  relating  to  the  Hot  Baths  of  Tiberias  in  the  Talmuds,  are  found  in 
Lightfoote,  vol.  ii.  cap.  74,  inMatth.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  v.  15,  in  naming  the  cities  that 
surround  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  mentions,  as  on  its  southern  margin,  Tarichsea,  and  on 
the  western,  Tiberias — aquis  calidis  salubri.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  must  be  held  to 
include  those  which  were  the  most  noted  of  the  hot  springs  of  Palestine,  in  his  general 
affirmation,  xiv.  8,  that  although  the  country  could  not  boast  a navigable  river,  yet  in 
locis  plurimis  aquae  suapte  natura  calentes  cmergunt,  ad  usus  aptse  multiplicium 
medelarum. 
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War,  ii.  21,  G,  lie  narrates  the  same  circumstance,  as  in  the  Life,  and  in 
nearly  the  same  terms.  Again,  iv.  1,  3,  he  says  that  “Vespasian,  breaking 
up  from  Ammaus,  where  he  had  encamped,  in  front  of  Tiberias,  advanced 
to  Gamala  and  he  subjoins  as  a note  “ that  the  name  Ammaus  signifies  as 
interpreted,  hot,  for  there  are  there  springs  of  hot  water,  fraught  with 
healing  properties.”  The  remains  of  this  camp  of  Vespasian  in  the  rear 
of  the  hot  springs,  were,  as  they  believed,  traced  by  Irby  and  Mangles. 
(Journal,  March  1. ) 

The  view  here  given  of  the  Hot  Baths  must  be  considered  as  forming 
one  of  a series,  which  will  constitute  nearly,  or  with  a few  intervals  only, 
a Panorama  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ; exhibiting  not  only  its  general  aspect, 
as  seen  from  the  hills,  but  the  objects  that  diversify  its  margin.  Let  the 
reader  suppose  himself  to  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  above- 
mentioned,  and  to  move  southward  a distance  of  about  two  miles,  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  he  will  reach  the  spot  whence  was  taken  the  view  of 


TARICIIiEA — (Page  50  ;) 

WITH  THE  SOUTHERN  EXTREMITY  OF  THE  LAKE  OP  TIBERIAS,  AND  THE  OPPOSITE  HILLS 

OF  GAULANITIS. 

The  two  towns,  or  cities,  if  they  could  claim  to  be  so  designated — Tibe- 
rias and  Tarichasa,  the  feuds  and  rivalries  of  which  occupy  so  considerable 
a space  in  the  personal  narrative  of  Josephus,  are  situated  at  the  distance 
of  about  four-and-a-lialf  miles,  on  the  western  margin  of  the  lake ; and  the 
latter  place,  near  its  southern  extremity ; Tiberias  being  close  upon  the 
water’s  edge,  and  on  a slope,  which  rises  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  lake, 
while  Tarichsea  stands  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  overlooking  it,  throughout  its 
extent. 

No  difficulty  can  be  thought  to  attach  to  the  identification  of  these  sites, 
indicated  as  they  are  by  the  remains  of  the  two  towns,  with  their  fortifica- 
tions, as  well  as  by  their  mutual  bearing,  and  the  relation  of  each  to  the 
Hot  Springs.  Besides,  the  traditional  preservation  of  the  Greek  name 
of  the  one,  vouches  for  both  ; Tiberias  having  become  the  Arabic,  Tubariyeli. 
Tarichaea  has  been  less  often  visited  and  described  than  its  rival.  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  thus  mention  it : — 

“ March  10th. — In  the  forenoon  we  left  Tiberias,  and  observed,  in  follow- 
ing the  borders  of  the  lake,  one  of  the  circular  towers,  with  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  ancient  town,  on  that  side.  We  left  the  Hot  Baths  about  noon. 
Drawing  toward  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  we  saw,  on  our  right, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  an  extensive  aqueduct ; at  the  entrance  are  traces 
of  the  walls  of  Tarichaea,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  two 
eminences,  one  on  the  right  hand  of  our  road,  and  the  other  bordering  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  by  the  Jordan ; this  rather  appears  to  have  been 
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artificially  surrounded  by  water  on  tlie  other  sides.”  (Journal  of  Travels, 
chap,  vi.) 

Taricliaea  is  believed  to  have  received  its  name,  as  its  etymology  indicates, 
from  its  having  been  the  corning  station  for  the  once  flourishing  fisheries 
of  this  fecund  water ; on  the  bosom  of  which  fleets  of  boats  gave  employ- 
ment to  the  dense  population  that  was  then  crowded  around  its  shores. 

A circumstance  worthy  of  a passing  notice  is  presented  by  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  towns,  Tiberias  and  Tarichsea: — the  former  scarcely 
raised,  as  we  have  said,  above  the  water-level ; the  latter  overlooking  the  lake 
advantageously.  This  position  rendered  the  place,  when  moderately  fortified, 
a far  more  secure  asylum  than  Tiberias  could  be ; and  accordingly  it  had 
become  the  residence  of  those  persons  of  rank,  who  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  neighbouring  authorities,  especially  to  Agrippa,  or  to  the 
Roman  governors.  In  describing  the  mode  in  which,  on  one  occasion,  he 
effected  the  escape  of  some  noble  persons,  from  the  fanatical  fury  of  the 
people,  Josephus,  sect,  xxxi.,  says  that  he  led  them  from  the  house  they 
occupied  to  the  water’s  edge,  through  a trench  or  fosse ; this  must  of  course 
have  been  a passage  already  in  existence,  and  formed  for  the  vexy  purpose 
of  facilitating  such  escapes.  Now,  situated  as  we  find  Tarichsea  to  have 
been,  the  formation  of  a subterraneous  passage  from  the  court-yard  of  a 
house,  within  the  walls,  to  the  lake,  could  not  be  very  difficult,  and  much  less 
so  than  in  the  case  of  Tiberias ; and  in  a country  so  unsettled  it  must  have 
been  a very  desirable  appendage  to  a l’esidence.  So  far  the  facts  consist  well. 
But  again  ; in  the  following  section  our  author  describes  a stratagem  by 
means  of  which  he  succeeded  in  frightening  the  people  of  Tiberias  into 
submission  to  his  authority ; — his  device  being  that  of  mooi’ing  a fleet  of 
empty  vessels  at  a short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  opposite  to  the  town, 
the  low  position  of  Tiberias  favouring  sucli  an  artifice  : but  had  the  narra- 
tive affii'med  a similar  fact,  as  relating  to  Tai'ichxea,  an  appareiit  conti'adic- 
tion  would  have  presented  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  people  of  this  place  might 
easily,  from  the  brow  of  their  hill,  and  still  more  so  from  their  walls  and 
the  l’oofs  of  their  towers,  have  detected  at  once  the  hollow  trick. 

Tarichxea,  soon  after  the  time  to  which  the  personal  narrative  relates, 
became  the  scene  of  a needless  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  which  stains  the 
reputation  of  Vespasian,  and  of  Titus,  War,  iii.  10,  10.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Sixetoniixs,  (Titus,  iv.)  along  with  Gamala,  which  he  designates  as — urbes 
validissimas  J udaeae.  A place  of  some  strength,  as  well  as  extent,  it  must 
have  been  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquests  in  Syria,  inasmuch  as  thirty 
thousand  Jews  had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls  when  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Cassius,  anti  whom  he  reduced  to  slavery.  Antiq.  xiv.  7,  3. 

Intervening  between  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  and  the  Carmel  range, 
due  west,  there  are  three  distinguishable  basins  or  valleys,  encircled  by  hills 
of  moderate  elevation.  In  the  middlemost  of  these,  and  at  about  half  the 
distance  between  the  western  shores  of  the  lake  and  the  sea  coast,  is — 
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SEPPIIORIS— (Page  74,) 

THE  ANCIENT  DI0CA2SAREA. 

Although  it  be  true  that  the  general  aspect  of  Palestine  is  dreary,  it  is 
much  less  so  toward  the  north,  that  is  to  say,  throughout  Galilee,  than  in 
the  hilly  region  of  Juda;a.  The  vale,  El  Buttauf,  as  seen  from  the  heights 
above  Nazareth,  and  on  the  south -western  edge  of  which  Sefurieh — Sepphoris 
stands,  has  an  aspect  of  picturesque  beauty,  and  it  has  been  described  in 
glowing  terms  by  some  modern  travellers.  Professor  Robinson,  whose 
sober  tone  consists  so  well  with  his  scientific  exactness,  says,  while  describ- 
ing the  panoramic  view  of  which  the  Plate  represents  a section  only  : — 
“ After  breakfast  I walked  out  alone  to  the  top  of  the  hill  over  Nazareth, 
where  stands  the  neglected  Wely  of  Neby,  Isma’il.  Here”  (and  it  seems  to 
have  been  a spot  a little  above  that  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Tipping)  “ quite  unexpectedly,  a glorious  prospect  opened  on  the 
view.  The  air  was  perfectly  clear  and  serene ; and  I shall  never  forget  the 
impression  I received,  as  the  enchanting  panorama  burst  suddenly  upon  me. 
....  Below,  on  the  north,”  (as  seen  in  the  Plate,)  “ was  spread  out  another  of 
the  beautiful  j)lains  of  northern  Palestine,  called  El-Buttauf ; it  runs  from  east 
to  west,  and  its  waters  are  drained  off  westward,  through  a narrower  valley, 
to  the  Kishon  (el-Mukutta)  at  the  base  of  Carmel.  On  the  southern  border 
of  this  plain,  the  eye  rested  on  a large  village  near  the  foot  of  an  isolated 
hill,  with  a ruined  castle  on  the  top  ; this  was  Sefurieh,  the  ancient  Sepphoris, 
or  Diocaesarea.  Beyond  the  plain  el-Buttauf”  (which  stretches  from  side  to 
side  as  a dark  surface  beyond  the  castellated  hill)  “ long  ridges,  running 
from  east  to  west  rise,  one  higher  than  another,  until  the  mountains  of  Safed 
overtop  them  all,  on  which  that  place  is  seen  ” (in  the  Plate  the  extreme 
distance  nearly  over  the  castle  on  the  Bill),  “ a city  set  upon  a hill.”  Further 
towards  the  right  is  a sea  of  hills  and  mountains,  backed  by  the  higher  ones 
beyond  the  lake  of  Tiberias ; and  in  the  north-east  by  the  majestic  Hermon 
with  its  icy  crown.”  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  190. 

In  order  to  obtain  a nearer  and  more  distinct  view  of  the  hill,  the  village 
and  the  castle,  which  were  his  specific  objects,  Mr.  Tipping  descended,  as 
it  seems,  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  whence  Dr.  Robinson  commanded  so 
wide  a prospect.  In  the  engraving,  therefore,  the  loftier  mountains  beyond 
the  lake  appear,  to  the  right,  to  be  on  a level  with  the  nearer  ranges. 
The  distance  across  this  plain,  reckoned  from  the  ridge  which  divides  it 
from  Nazareth,  to  the  foot  of  the  opposite  heights,  varies  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles.  On  the  extreme  right,  and  in  front  of  an  insulated  hill,  lies 
the  village,  Kana  el-Jelil,  believed  to  be  the  Cana  of  the  Evangelic  history  ; 
and  this  valley,  undoubtedly,  is  one  of  those  districts  that  was  the  most 
frequently  traversed  by  Christ  in  his  journeyings  to  and  fro  with  his 
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disciples ; and  upon  this  range  of  hills  his  eye  must  often  have  rested  during 
those  years  in  which  “ he  abode  with  his  parents”  at  Nazareth. 

Sepphoris  was  the  principal  city  of  this  part  of  Galilee,  and  was  sur- 
rounded with  numerous  and  populous  villages.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
its  commanding  position — easily  fortified,  and  on  the  skirts  of  a very  fertile 
plain,  rich  at  that  time  in  every  sort  of  produce,  would  give  it  a decided 
advantage,  as  compared  with  most  other  spots.  This  advantage,  so  impor- 
tant in  unsettled  times,  had  in  fact  secured  to  it,  notwithstanding  frequent 
assaults  and  overthrows,  a sort  of  metropolitan  supremacy,  from  an  early 
period  of  Jewish  history,  and  down  to  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  To 
confine  ourselves,  however,  to  our  proper  task,  we  must  note  the  accordance 
of  our  author’s  references  to  this  place  with  what  now  appears,  as  to  its 
position  and  natural  advantages. 

In  the  Life,  which  is  now  in  the  reader’s  hand,  Sepphoris  is  frequently 
mentioned.  In  Sect.  ix.  its  having  been  constituted  by  the  Romans  the 
metropolitan  city  of  Galilee,  in  the  place  of  Tiberias,  which,  with  Tarichaea, 
had  been  appended  to  the  domains  of  Agrippa,  is  mentioned.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement  the  people  of  Sepphoris,  feeling  themselves  to 
be  in  a position  which  would  enable  them  to  maintain  their  allegiance,  and 
to  repel  the  assaults  of  the  brigand  bands,  and  of  the  revolted  Galilean 
cities,  declared  their  determination  to  adhere  to  “ Caasar,”  in  which  wise 
purpose  they  persevered,  Sect.  xxii. ; and  War,  ii.  18,  11;  nevertheless 
availing  themselves  of  the  aid  of  Josephus  to  fortify  still  further  their  city, 
Sect.xxxvii.  WAR,ii.  20,  6,  he  says  he  left  them  to  fortify  their  city,  wealthy 
as  they  were.  In  the  Section  lxvii.,  to  which  the  engraving  is  attached, 
we  are  told  that  the  Sepphorites,  confiding  in  the  strength  of  their  walls 
(as  thus  re-edified)  attempted  to  make  good  their  resistance  to  the  Galilean 
insurrectionists.  Josephus,  however,  as  he  says,  carried  the  (lower)  town, 
compelling  the  people  to  take  refuge  in  “the  citadel” — no  doubt  the  capa- 
cious fort  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  the  modern  castle  now  stands. 
On  a second  occasion  (Sect,  lxxi.)  he  made  himself  master  of  a part  of  the 
town  by  a nocturnal  assault,  from  which,  however,  he  was  forced  to  retire ; 
and  in  his  retreat  was  encountered,  in  the  plain  (which  in  the  view  is  seen 
stretching  beyond  the  town)  by  a body  of  Roman  cavalry,  where  he  was 
defeated.  His  entrenchment  previously  had  been  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  furlongs  from  the  town,  and  probably  was  formed  upon  the  rugged 
ground  which  bounds  the  plain  towards  the  south,  and  which  has  already 
been  referred  to.  The  manner  in  which  this  place  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
by  Josephus  is  consistent  with  what  has  been  stated  above,  as  will  appear 
when  the  passages  present  themselves. 
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THE  VAULTED  HALLS  AND  PASSAGES, 

BENEATH  THE  MOSQUE  EL  AKSA. 

(The  Plates  illustrating  this  article  are  the  following  : — 1.  The  Entrance 
to  the  Vaults,  and  which  is  the  upright  subject,  attached  to  Part  I.  2.  The 
Vaulted  Passage,  as  seen  from  a spot  near  its  northern  extremity,  and 
looking  toward  the  Entrance  Hall  and  Window.  3.  The  Entrance  Hall  as 
seen  from  a position  beneath  the  window,  and  looking  obliquely  north. 
4.  The  same  Hall  or  Chamber  seen  in  a direction  nearly  opposite  to  the 
last.  5.  The  exterior  Entablature  and  Window,  as  seen  beyond  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  Turkish  buildings.  6.  An  Outline,  exhibiting  the  double 
archway  as  it  would  appear  if  these  buildings  were  removed,  and  therefore 
combining  the  above-named  Plates,  1,  and  5.  The  last  of  these  Plates,  7, 
presents  a Plan  and  Elevation  of  these  substructures,  as  laid  down  from 
measurements,  taken  by  Mr.  Tipping.  Beside  the  above-mentioned  Plates, 
several  others,  bearing  upon  the  same  general  subject — the  site  and  con- 
struction of  the  ancient  Temple,  will  find  a place  in  subsequent  Parts.) 

The  inquiries  upon  which  we  now  enter,  are,  it  will  be  granted,  of 
substantial  importance,  bearing  as  they  do  upon  the  principal,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult  points  of  Israelitish  archaeology  ; and  tending,  not 
merely  to  elucidate  and  confirm  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  but  to  throw 
light  upon  Biblical  history—  ancient  and  Evangelic,  as  well  as  to  place  in 
an  advantageous  point  of  view  the  Jewish  monarchy,  as  to  its  resources,  and 
the  arts  and  civilization  of  the  people. 

If  an  apology  were  needed  for  giving  to  this  subject  so  prominent  a 
place,  and  for  bestowing  upon  it  copious  illustrations,  it  might  be  enough 
to  say,  that  a well-ascertained  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  ancient 
Jerusalem  is  quite  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  perusal  of  our  author's 
narrative  of  the  siege  and  overthrow  of  the  Holy  City.  Now  to  obtain,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  any  such  knowledge  of  the  sites  of  Jerusalem — its  walls, 
its  towers,  its  gates,  its  Temple,  the  mass  of  evidence,  both  literary  and 
graphic — ancient  as  well  as  modern,  must  be  considered,  as  a whole  ; for 
there  is  no  point  supposed  to  be  questionable,  that  does  not  stand  inse- 
parably connected  with  every  other.  The  ancient  Jerusalem  did  not,  like 
some  cities,  loosely  cover  a vast  area: — for  a limited  space,  sharply  defined 
on  all  sides  but  one,  by  the  remarkable  and  unalterable  natural  features  of 
the  surface,  was  girt  about,  and  marked  off  into  sections,  by  mural  and 
defensive  structures,  cyclopean  in  their  dimensions,  and  such  as  few  cities 
ot  the  ancient  world  could  boast  of.  And  it  is  true  that  Jerusalem,  although 
in  the  course  ol  three  thousand  years  it  has  been  the  scene  of  almost 
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iunumerable  catastrophes,  and  has  been  despoiled  and  trodden  under  foot  by 
a long  series  of  ruthless  foes,  nevertheless  retains,  unmoved  from  their  places, 
many  of  its  surprising  samples  of  massive  masonry ; and  it  exhibits  to  the 
eager  eye  of  modern  curiosity  unquestionable  traces  of  its  early  glory,  along 
with  indications,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  the  disposition  of  its  parts. 

Of  these  remains,  scattered  as  they  are  throughout  and  around  the 
modern  city,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple — the  Haram  enclosure,  is,  not 
only  topographically,  but  argumentatively,  the  centre.  It  is  to  the  remains 
of  antiquity  there  discoverable  that  we  should  first  direct  our  attention  ; 
for  they,  of  all,  arc  the  least  questionable,  the  most  complete,  and  in  the 
best  preservation  ; and  they  are  such  that,  if  correctly  interpreted,  they  will 
enable  us  to  decipher,  with  comparative  ease  and  certainty,  what  else  might 
defy  all  our  endeavours  to  assign  to  it  its  meaning. 

But  then,  in  directing  our  attention  to  the  Haram  enclosure — the  Temple 
site,  there  is  again  a nucleus  amid  these  vast  remains,  which,  if  it  be  opened 
successfully,  will  render  our  after  course  easy.  This  nucleus  of  the  Haram, 
aud  also  of  the  ancient  Holy  City— this  starting  point  of  Jewish  archaeology, 
is  the  substructure  that  sustains  the  southern  end  of  the  level  space,  now 
occupied  by  the  Mosques,  and  once  by  the  Temple.  The  language  of 
Josephus,  in  several  passages  hereafter  to  be  adduced,  although  till  of  late 
the  import  of  his  expressions  was  not  well  understood,  implies  that  there 
were  extensive  vaults  and  passages  beneath  the  courts  of  the  Temple  ; and 
it  suggests  also  the  belief  that  subterraneous  communications  connected  the 
Temple  with  Zion,  and  also  with  the  lower  city.  The  same  fact,  we  must 
think,  is  conveyed  in  the  expressions  employed  by  Tacitus,  presently  to 
be  cited,  when  speaking  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  The  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  intimate,  more  or  less  clearly,  a rumoured  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
structures ; and  in  modern  times  several  Frank  travellers  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  them.  In  1833  Mr.  Catherwood’s  fortunate  intrepidity,  com- 
pletely beguiling,  as  it  did,  Moslem  jealousy,  enabled  him  to  survey  at  his 
leisure  the  whole  of  the  upper  area  of  the  Haram,  -with  the  surrounding 
porticoes  and  the  Mosques  ; and  he  had  access  also  to  the  subterranean  struc- 
tures, on  one  side,  that  is  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  quadrangle.  It 
was  however  believed  that,  as  a second  attempt  of  the  same  kind  could  not 
be  risked,  all  further  access  to  these  vaults  was  impracticable.  In  a wistful 
tone  the  distinguished  German  traveller  Schubert,  thus  refers  to  them  : he 
visited  Jerusalem  in  1837. 

“ We  also  heard,  as  did  Morris  (Summer  Ramble  in  Syria)  of  these  vaults 
under  the  Temple  hill,  which  are  supported  on  thousands  of  columns  ; and 
also  of  the  reservoirs  for  water  which  are  in  connexion  with  them  ; espe- 
cially of  the  wells  situated  between  the  mosques  of  Omar  and  Aksa,  from 
which  living  water  flows  ; and  of  a subterranean  Jerusalem,  the  central 
point  of  which  was  certainly  under  the  Temple  hill.  As  to  this  subter- 
ranean Jerusalem,  of  which  ancient  authors  make  mention,  its  passages 
coming  to  a centre,  as  we  have  said,  beneath  the  Temple,  were  extended, 
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probably,  under  the  town  in  all  directions,  and  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
walls.  These  substructures  were  not  wholly  unknown  in  later  ages  ; 
although  for  the  most  part  they  remained  closed  up  beneath  the  accumu- 
lated rubbish  and  ruins.  The  petty  jealousy  of  the  Turks  has  now  rendered 
it  impracticable  for  scientific  investigation  to  penetrate  into  these  secrets  of 
the  deep.” 

In  another  place,  when  speaking  of  the  Tower  of  David  (the  Hippicus,) 
Schubert  says  : — “But  that  part  of  the  Tower  of  David  which  rises  above 
the  surface  could  interest  us  much  less  than  would  have  done  those  sub- 
structures— vaults  and  passages,  of  which  we  received  various  intimations.” 
Reize  in  Das  Morgenland,  Yol.  II.  pp.  562  and  577. 

In  the  year  1842,  when,  with  a view  to  obtain  pictorial  illustrations  for 
this  work,  Mr.  Tipping  undertook  to  explore  the  antiquities  of  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  of  Palestine  at  large,  these  substructures  were  not  forgotten.  The 
circumstances  that  attended  the  very  successful  examination  which  he  made 
of  them  will  be  best  narrated  in  his  own  words : a portion  of  a letter 
conveying  these  facts  is  here  subjoined.  It  should  however  be  said,  in 
explanation  of  the  claim  which  Mr.  Tipping  advances  in  his  own  behalf, 
and  that  of  his  friend  Mr.  Wolcott,  to  the  merit  of  discoverers,  that,  during 
the  period  which  intervened  between  their  first  gaining  access  to  the  vaults, 
and  the  final  stoppage  of  the  breach  in  the  wall  through  which  they  had 
passed,  some  other  persons  who  had  got  intimation  of  the  facts,  entered 
also,  and  hastily  examined  the  interior — the  vaults  and  passages,  of  which 
they  may  have  made  some  reports. 

“ And  now  as  to  this  vault,  or  rather  this  southern  entrance  to  the 
Temple,  let  me  endeavour  to  give  you  something  like  an  idea  of  what  it  is, 
and  where  it  is,  coupled  with  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  discovery. 
You  will  see  on  referring  to  Catherwood’s  plan  (Plan  of  Jerusalem,  as  given 
in  the  Biblical  Researches)  that  the  city  wall  starts  off  at  a right  angle  from 
about  the  centre  of  the  fagade  of  the  mosque  El  Aksa ; or  rather  from  a 
ruinous  moslem  excrescence,  built  up  against,  and  consequently  projecting 
from  it  ; and  that,  up  to  the  point  where  the  side  wall  of  this  addition 
makes  an  angle  with  the  mosque,  the  Haram  wall  is  the  city  wall. 

“ I had,  in  my  frequent  perambulations  about  the  Haram  enclosure, 
noticed  the  half  of  an  arch — very  similar  in  style  and  architectural  enrich- 
ment to  the  Golden  Gate: — immediately  beneath  this  arch  is  a small  grated 
window,  evidently  put  there  when  the  archway  was  built  up.  As  you  may 
suppose,  it  immediately  occurred  to  my  friend  Wolcott  and  myself  that  this 
window  would  be  worth  climbing  up  to ; and  I accordingly  made  one  or  two 
visits  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose,  but  which  proved  fruitless,  owing  to  there 
being  some  Siloam  peasant  in  the  vicinity,  or  what  was  still  worse,  some 
of  the  rascally  blacks,  entrusted  with  the  police  of  the  Haram,  on  the  wall 
which,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  mosque,  is  broken  down  to  a level 
with  the  internal  area,  or  garden.  I have  applied  this  epithet  to  these 
swarthy  zealots,  as  on  my  subsequently  sketching  this  arch  and  -window, 
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they  obliged  me  to  desist,  by  pointing  their  guns  and  hurling  stones  at  me. 
Wolcott  was  more  fortunate,  and  after  giving  me  a glowing  account  of  what 
he  had  seen,  forthwith  took  me  to  the  window.  Whilst  I was  holding  to 
the  bars,  a sinister-looking  fellow  from  Siloam  came  up,  and  began 
grumbling  about  ‘holy  places’  and  ‘ Gaiours,’  unsheathing  his  yatagan. 
Wolcott  immediately  asked  him  his  name,  writing  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
staring  him  in  the  face ! The  fellow,  appalled  by  this  magic,  skulked  off. 

“ The  next  point  was  to  effect  a clandestine  entrance ; and  as  there  was 
no  possible  means  of  access  from  outside  the  city  wall,  we  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  going  down  to  the  arch  spring-stones  (indicated  in  the  view 
of  El  Aksa  from  the  brow  of  Zion),  and  thence  turning  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  Haram,  stole  under  the  lofty  wall,  which  is  here  pierced  with 
windows  (see  the  same  Plate)  in  the  upper  part,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
projecting  out-buildings  above  mentioned.  This  however  led  into  a large, 
dark,  vaulted  chamber,  with  no  further  communication.  On  our  return, 
somewhat  disappointed,  we  met  at  the  corner  a deaf  and  dumb  lad,  who, 
evidently  suspecting  our  object,  invited  us  by  signs  to  return  with  him  into 
this  dai’k  chamber ; and  led  us  to  a small  break  in  the  wall,  which,  owing 
to  the  darkness,  could  not  have  been  noticed  by  any  one  unaware  of  its 
existence.  On  squeezing  through  this  hole,  we  found  ourselves  in  a some- 
what smaller  chamber,  opening  directly  into  the  noble  vault  which  we  had 
seen  through  the  window.  The  effect  was  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque 
and  solemnly  imposing.  Instead  of  attempting  here  to  describe  it,  I will 
refer  you  to  the  drawing  made  from  this  spot  (the  plate  entitled  “ Entrance 
to  the  Vault  beneath  the  Mosque  El  Aksa”).  The  whole  mystery  was  now 
clear.  We  had  before  us  an  ancient  double-arched  gateway,  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  hid  by  the  Arab  addition,  built  up  against  the  ancient 
wall.  I say  almost  entirely  hid,  for  I must  except  that  portion  of  the 
entablature  over  the  window,  which  had  first  caught  my  eye.  This  Arab 
exci'escence,  externally  resembling  a tower,  and  which  Robinson  mistakes 
for  a gate,  is  divided  into  three  chambers,  through  the  largest  of  which  we 
had  made  our  entrance : — the  second  into  which  we  passed,  thanks  to  the 
breach  in  the  wall ; and  the  third,  of  inconsiderable  dimensions,  which 
covers  the  massive  ancient  division  of  the  gateway.  I have  sent  you 
a sketch  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  ornamental  frieze- work,  projecting 
into  the  first  of  these  three  chambers. 

“ Having  once  effected  an  entrance,  I of  course  paid  frequent  visits  to 
the  crypts — taking  the  precaution  always  of  pocketing  my  shoes,  in  order 
to  tread  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and  also  of  going  well  armed.  Thus 
prepared,  I made,  as  you  are  aware,  the  several  drawings  which  are  in  your 
possession  ; and  effected  also  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  and  by  employing 
several  hours  for  the  purpose,  a thorough  examination  of  every  part  of 
these  subterranean  structures,  as  well  as  careful  measurements  of  the  pro- 
portions. I will  give  the  results  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  This  double 
gateway  runs  the  whole  length  beneath  the  mosque  El  Aksa,  and  consists 
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of  jx  square,  or  rather  quftdr&ngulftr  entrance  hull,  the  four  fl  at  tishly- vaulted 
groined  roofs  of  which  are  supported  by  a central  monolith  of  white  stone, 
with  a capital  bearing  traces  of  a perpendicular  palm-leaf  ornament ; cer- 
tainly not  Corinthian,  or  any  other  of  the  five  classical  orders.  From  this 
Hall  sprang  originally  (for  one  is  now  walled  up)  two  sets  of  steps,  leading 
up  to  the  long  passage,  divided  by  a row  of  square  columns  of  three  or  four 
stones  each,  corresponding  with  the  divisions  of  the  gateway,  and  the 
monolith.  Of  this  double  stair,  the  side  to  the  east,  and  in  a line  with  the 
now  built  up  arch  where  the  window  is  situated,  is  walled  up : and  at  the 
opposite,  or  northern  extremity  of  this  side  is  a modern  gate,  which  opens  by 
some  fourteen  steps  into  the  Haram  enclosure.  The  other,  or  west  exit,  at 
this  end  is  walled  up.  I should  say  the  north  end  of  the  vault  is  about  seven 
feet  below  the  Haram  level,  and  that  the  passage  has  a fall  of  three  feet  to 
the  stairs,  which  raise  it  nearly  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Entrance  Hall. 

“ And  now  a word  as  to  the  very  important  question  of  date,  which, 
though  at  first  it  perplexed  me  greatly,  I think  may  almost  with  certainty 
be  set  at  rest.  The  external  entablature  and  the  two  Corinthian  columns, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  broad  division  of  the  archway,  tally  completely  with 
the  Golden  Gate  (on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Haram).  They  are  slighter 
than  the  rest,  and  are  evidently  shirk  on ; in  a word  they  are — one  should 
say — Hadrianic,  or  even  of  still  later  date.  They  appear  as  an  ornamental 
coating  of  the  ancient  masonry.  The  groined  roof  of  the  Hall  is  Roman  in 
style,  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  bearing  altogether  a finer  stamp  than 
the  entablature : might  we  not  safely  attribute  it  to  Herod  ? The  broad 
division  between  the  arches  consists  of  bevelled  stones  of  cyclopean  dimen- 
sions. The  sides  of  the  long  passage  are  also  built  of  huge  roughly-bevelled 
stones ; but  the  walls  of  the  Hall  are  apparently  plain  and  Roman,  though 
of  great  size.  This  seeming  anomaly  perplexed  me  for  a long  time : but  at 
length,  and  while  examining  these  side  walls  closely,  I ascertained  by 
visible  traces  that  it  kacl  been  bevelled;  but  that,  in  order  to  construct  side 
pilasters,  corresponding  with  the  central  pillar,  and  bearing  the  two  arches 
springing  from  it,  the  bevelling  (the  upper  surface  of  the  stone)  had  been 
chiselled  away,  thus  affording  a slight  relief  to  the  pilaster.  This  you  will 
admit  to  be  the  crowning  discovery,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  incon- 
testible  evidence  of  a third  epoch  in  the  structure,  and  of  a far  ulterior 
antiquity.  Is  there  room  possibly  for  more  than  one  conclusion  as  to  the 
original,  or  most  ancient  masonry — considering  under  what  circumstances 
of  national  decay  the  second  Temple  was  built?  Do  not  these  vaults  and 
passages,  as  to  their  interior  structure,  belong  to  the  age  of  Solomon  ? 

“ I may  mention  that  a Mihrab,  under  the  window  in  the  Hall,  with 
a few  tattered  mats  spread  before  it,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  faithful 
occasionally  resort  thither  for  prayer.  And  indeed,  notwithstanding  the 
neglected  look  of  the  place,  and  its  sepulchral  aspect,  there  is  about  it 
a subdued  mellow  harmony,  and  a ‘ dignity  in  adversity,’  which  sits  well 
upon  the  last  vestige  of  Moriah’s  glory. 
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“ I had  good  reason  to  value  my  precaution  against  the  creaking  ot  my 
slioe-soles,  for  I had  twice  to  fly  to  my  secret  exit,  like  a rabbit  to  its  hole. 
At  the  conclusion  of  my  labours  I took  a farewell  look  at  the  vault,  in 
company  with  a young  French  doctor,  who  was  attending  professionally 
upon  the  principal  Mollah  at  the  time.  A few  days  afterwards  his  patient 
began  comparing  the  present  rule  of  the  Porte,  with  the  previous  one  ot 
Ibrahim,  and  declared  that  now,  a Gaiour  would  not  so  much  as  be  per- 
mitted to  look  in  at  the  Haram,  and  the  sacred  Kubbet,  through  the  outer- 
most portal ; upon  which  the  doctor  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  telling 
him  that  Franks  were  daily  prowling  in  the  vaults  under  El  Aksa  ! The 
electrified  priest  bounded  from  his  divan  ; and  I heard  that  some  member 
of  the  ‘ mission,’  wishing  to  visit  these  vaults  a day  or  two  later,  found 
that  the  mason  had  been  there  before  him  !”  . . . 

As  to  the  historical  inference  drawn  by  Mr.  Tipping  from  the  facts 
ascertained  by  him,  it  is  too  weighty  in  itself,  and  in  the  consequences  it 
contains,  to  be  admitted  apart  from  a strictly  conducted  scrutiny  of  all  the 
evidence  bearing  upon  the  question.  All  we  shall  now  attempt  will  be, 
with  as  much  clearness  and  brevity  as  possible,  to  furnish  the  reader  with 
the  means  requisite  for  arriving  at  a satisfactory  conclusion. 

It  must  be  obvious  that,  if  anywhere  within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient 
city  we  may  hope  to  meet  with  indubitable  and  undisturbed  remains  of 
those  structures  which  were  the  boast  of  the  bright  era  of  Israelitish 
history,  and  the  admiration  of  the  ancient  world,  it  must  be  in  those  deep 
recesses  of  the  modern  Jerusalem  which  the  very  devastations  it  has  so 
often  suffered  have  served  to  entomb  and  conserve.  It  is  also,  and  the  fact 
is  full  of  significance,  over  these  long-concealed  remains  that,  so  far  as  they 
might  otherwise  have  been  accessible,  the  stern  jealousy  of  Moslem 
fanaticism  has  kept  guard,  through  a long  course  of  ages.  This  watchful 
exclusion  of  Frank  and  Infidel  curiosity — eluded  at  length — has  had  the 
effect,  no  doubt,  of  preserving  in  its  actual  condition,  from  age  to  age,  what 
might,  and  from  various  causes  must  otherwise  have  sustained  injury. 

The  nether  Jerusalem,  thus  far  laid  open,  will,  at  the  first  moment  when 
political  changes  shall  render  such  explorations  possible,  invite  the  eager 
and  intelligent  curiosity  of  Western  Christendom;  nor  can  it  now  be 
thought  improbable  that  many  well-conserved  and  unquestionable  relics  of 
the  earliest  times,  treasured  within  deep  chambers  and  passages,  shall  come 
to  light,  bringing  with  them  elucidations  and  confirmations  of  sacred  history 
the  most  unlooked  for,  as  well  as  momentous. 

Our  part  however  is,  by  a proper  use  of  the  materials  at  present  in  hand, 
to  set  the  sense  of  J osephus,  in  his  account  of  the  siege  and  overthrow  of 
the  Holy  City,  in  as  clear  a light  as  possible ; while  at  the  same  time,  and 
without  going  out  of  our  path,  regard  is  paid  to  those  points  of  Biblical 
history  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  this  very  course  of  inquiry. 

There  are  few  instances  (perhaps  there  is  not  one  altogether  equal  to  it) 
in  which  the  topography  of  an  ancient  city  combines  so  clearly  and  so 
inseparably  the  natural  features  of  the  site,  and  its  architectural  remains, 
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as  in  the  instance  of  Jerusalem.  The  basement  structures  of  the  city,  fixed, 
as  Josephus  significantly  affirms  them  to  have  been,  “ for  all  time,”  upon 
the  rock,  and  that  rock  itself  sharply  defined,  and  marked  off  by  a torrent 
course  on  either  side,  furnish,  together,  the  most  ample  and  indubitable 
evidences,  securing  us  against  extensive  error  in  identifying  the  ancient,  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  city : or  if  any  doubt  as  to  the  principal  and  govern- 
ing facts  could  have  been  admitted,  the  explorations  now  narrated  and 
described,  would  seem  to  exclude  any  such  possible  uncertainty. 

A Plan  of  Jerusalem  offers  to  the  eye  the  course  of  two  narrow  and 
steep  valleys  and  watercourses ; the  one  on  the  right  hand  making  a bend 
on  its  way  eastward,  to  the  Dead  Sea,  so  as  to  half  encircle  the  city ; that 
to  the  left  bounding  it  on  the  western  side,  and  the  two  meeting  in  the 
ravine  which  divides  the  two  eminences  overlooking  the  city  from  the 
south.  At  the  distance  of  about  a mile,  looking  at  the  city  from  one  of 
these  eminences — that  to  the  east,  three  easily  distinguishable  heights  present 
themselves.  The  loftiest  of  these  is  the  ridge  which  overhangs  the  city  on 
its  eastern  side — the  Mount  of  Olives.  Next  in  elevation,  and  nearly 
opposed  to  it,  is  Mount  Zion,  which  constitutes  a principal  part  of  the 
modern,  as  it  did  of  the  ancient  city : midway  between  the  two,  and  the 
lowest  of  the  three,  is  the  elongated  ridge,  seen  from  this  position  in 
perspective.  Broad  and  flattened  toward  the  north,  it  reaches  an  acute 
termination  at  a short  distance  above  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two 
streams  just  mentioned.  Midway  upon  this  ridge — as  to  north  and  south — 
is  a spacious  quadrangular  area  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a firmly-con- 
structed rampart  wall.  From  this  area  the  foot  of  the  Frank  and  Infidel 
is  excluded.  In  the  eye  of  the  Moslem  world  this  site  is  second  only  to  the 
precincts  of  worship  at  Mecca  as  to  sacredness.  In  the  esteem  as  well  of 
the  Jewish  people,  as  of  Christian  nations,  it  claims  the  most  peculiar 
regard,  as  being,  or  as  embracing  beyond  doubt,  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
Temple — the  Temple  of  Solomon — the  Temple  of  the  Restoration — the 
Temple  of  Herod — the  Temple  signalised  by  the  Evangelic  history — the 
Temple  overthrown  by  Titus  and  his  legions. 

The  proof  that,  within  this  area — the  space  now  occupied  by  the  mosques 
of  Omar  and  El  Aksa — is  contained  the  position  of  the  Jewish  Temple, 
is  ample  and  conclusive,  but  need  not,  in  this  place,  be  adduced.  What  we 
have  now  to  do  is  to  advance,  step  by  step,  toward  this  centre  fact,  and 
thence  to  pursue  such  indications  as  may  present  themselves,  for  identifying 
other  remarkable  remains  of  the  earliest  times  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  for 
shedding  light  upon  the  earlier  and  later  history  of  the  people. 

We  shall  first  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  Outline  Plate,  entitled 

EL  AKSA  AND  TIIE  WALL,  FROM  THE  BROW  OF  ZION. 

This  sketch  was  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  eminence  which  is  occupied 
by  the  “Jews’  quarter,”  and  at  an  elevation  a few  feet  above  that  of  the 
top  of  the  Haram  wall,  opposite.  The  slope  of  this  hill  is  covered  with  an 
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impervious  growth  of  the  prickly  pear,  rendering  any  exploration  of  the 
ground  extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite  impracticable.  Immediately  in 
front  is  the  south-western  corner  of  the  great  quadrangle — El  Haram  es 
Sherif.  This  Corner,  and  a portion  of  the  western  wall,  is  shown  more  in 
detail  in  the  Outline  Plate,  “Elevation  of  the  Wall  and  Spring-stones,”  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak.  In  the  one  sketch  the  eye  is  above  the 
objects ; in  the  other  below  them,  or  on  a level  with  the  basement  courses 
of  the  wall.  The  shaded  wall,  extending  in  perspective  to  the  further  angle 
of  the  enclosure,  is  the  south  front  of  the  Haram,  and  it  is  to  this  especially 
that  our  attention  is  now  to  be  directed.  Above  the  wall,  and  to  the  left, 
are  seen  the  cypress,  and  other  trees  that  so  agreeably  decorate  the  open 
area  of  the  Haram.  The  range  of  buildings — the  long  roof  and  the  dome, 
and  the  minaret,  in  front,  constitute  the  mosque,  El  Aksa — once  a Church 
— of  which  more  must  hereafter  be  said. 

The  ruinous  and  irregular  buildings  which  abut  upon  the  south  wall  of 
the  Haram,  on  a line,  north  and  south,  with  the  mosque,  are  those  Arabic 
or  Turkish  buildings  that  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tipping  in  the  letter  above 
cited.  Near  the  great  wall,  and  facing  west,  is  a double  arch,  and  a door- 
way, through  which  he  got  entrance  into  these  buildings ; toward  the  left, 
and  as  if  it  were  a portion  of  them,  the  city  wall  runs  southward,  nearly 
300  feet,  to  the  point  where  it  turns,  at  a right  angle,  westward,  enclosing 
a grassy  level  space,  graced  with  some  shrubs,  and  a solitary  palm.  Rising 
beyond  the  Haram,  and  its  structures,  is  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  its 
undulating  ridge,  crowned,  a little  to  the  right  of  the  dome,  by  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension.  Between  this  lofty  range  and  the  Haram  runs,  as  the 
reader  is  aware,  the  rugged  and  steep-sided  ravine — the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat — through  which  the  “ brook  Kedron  ” takes  its  course.  Between  the 
Plan  and  the  Elevation  (see  the  folded  Plate)  is  inserted,  on  a much  smaller 
scale,  a general  plan  of  the  great  quadrangle  of  the  Haram.  Of  this  enclo- 
sure— the  precise  measurements  of  which  are  not  now  in  question — one 
corner  only,  namely,  the  south-western,  is  a true  right  angle : each  of  the 
other  corners  diverges,  more  or  less.  From  the  north-east  corner  the  wall, 
at  an  inclination  turned  toward  the  east,  and  following  the  course  of  the 
ravine,  runs  on  to  meet  the  city  wall  at  the  commencement  of  its  northern 
curve.  The  mosque  of  Omar,  its  platform,  corridors,  and  rails,  occupy  the 
mid-space  of  the  enclosure.  Adjoining  the  southern  wall,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  mosque  El  Aksa,  with  its  various  out-builclings  and  courts. 
The  long  quadrangle  enclosed  within  the  plan  of  this  mosque,  and  shaded, 
shows  the  position  of  the  vaults  and  passages,  which  are  exhibited  at  large, 
in  the  Plan  and  Elevation.  The  lines  exterior  to  the  south  wall  indicate 
the  course  of  the  city  wall,  as  just  above  specified,  enclosing  an  open  space 
or  field,  as  well  as  the  Turkish  buildings  which  lean  against  the  Haram  wall. 

Merely  in  order  to  complete  the  reader’s  idea  of  this  southern  portion  of 
the  Haram  as  to  its  exterior  surface,  we  next  direct  him  to  the  Outline 
Plate,  “Haram  Wall,  South-East  Corner.”  This  Plate,  to  which  we  shall 
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presently  refer  more  particularly,  was  taken  from  the  very  edge  of  that 
narrow  strip  of  ground  which  at  this  place  intervenes  between  the  wall 
and  the  steep  side  of  the  Kedron  ravine.  The  Corner  here  represented 
is  of  course  the  one  that  is  the  most  remote  in  the  Outline  1 late,  El  Aksa 
and  the  Wall,”  &c. ; and  it  corresponds,  stone  for  stone,  notch  for  notch, 
with  the  upright  Plate— “ The  Corner,  South  Front.”  The  same  Cyclopean 
masonry,  at  the  basement,  and  the  same  style  of  irregular  and  patchwork- 
superstructure  will  be  noticed  as  attaching  to  this  llaram  wall,  on  which 
soever  side  it  is  seen ; and  the  same  will  further  appear  in  several  Plates 
that  are  to  accompany  future  Parts.  These  characteristics  belong  especially 
to  that  portion  of  the  western  wall  near  the  southern  angle,  whence  jut  out 
the  vast  spring-stones  of  an  arch,  the  remains,  as  we  assume,  of  the  ancient 
viaduct  mentioned  by  Josephus  more  than  once  or  twice.  The 

ENTABLATURE  AND  WINDOW 

is  the  next  to  claim  attention.  It  is  at  this  point,  as  is  related  by  Mr.  Tip- 
ping in  his  letter,  that  a distinct  idea  was  first  obtained  of  the  vaults  and 
passages  beneath  the  mosque,  and  it  was  through  the  lattices  of  this  window 
that  the  entrance  chamber  was  first  seen.  This  portion  of  an  ornamented 
arch  and  entablature  is  shown  to  be  cut  off,  at  a right  angle,  by  the  wall  of 
the  Arabic  building.  Here,  as  is  evident,  the  ruins  and  rubbish  accumu- 
lated during  ages  have  raised  the  ground  (the  mound  on  which  the  priest 
sits)  far  above  the  level  of  the  original  basement  courses  of  the  wall  ; not 
less  perhaps  than  twelve  or  twenty  feet.  The  outline 

DOUBLE  ARCHWAY  IN  THE  HARAM  WALL,  SOUTH, 

exhibits,  and  at  one  view,  what  would  be  seen  were  the  excrescent  modern 
buildings  removed.  The  abutment  of  these  structures  upon  the  original  and 
ancient  wall  is  indicated  by  the  shaded  part — and  which,  on  the  right  hand, 
cuts  the  arch,  the  entablature,  and  the  window,  and  on  the  other  shows  the 
width  of  the  third  of  these  dark  chambers.  The  middle  compartment  of 
this  outline  is  identical,  as  is  obvious,  with  the  upright  Plate,  “ Entrance 
to  the  Vault  beneath  El  Aksa.”  On  the  left  hand,  and  very  dimly  visible 
in  the  dark  chamber  that  encloses  them,  is  seen  the  opposite  end  of  the 
arch  and  entablature,  affixed  to  the  original  and  massive  masonry,  just  as 
on  the  other  side.  On  this  left  hand  side  the  bevelling  of  the  stones  has 
been  better  preserved  than  on  *he  other.  The  Plate, 

ENTRANCE  TO  THE  VAULT  BENEATH  THE  MOSQUE,  &c. 

shows  what  was  at  once  seen  by  Mr.  Tipping,  on  his  reaching  the  second 
of  the  three  dark  chambers  of  the  modern  building,  abutting  upon  the  Haram 
wall.  The  strong  light  that  falls  upon  the  column,  proceeds  from  the  latticed 
window,  and  throws  a shadow  obliquely  upon  the  steps,  leading  to  the 
vaulted  passage,  on  the  left  hand.  Within  the  dark  and  remote  recess  are 
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visible  the  piers  and  arches  that  support  the  roof,  and  at  the  same  time 
divide  the  subterraneous  way  in  two,  longitudinally.  There  are  eight  ot 
these  steps,  and  the  rise  of  the  whole  is  8 feet  8 inches : they  occupy  19  feet. 
Midway  in  the  course  of  this  flight  of  steps  is  the  oblong  column,  8 feet 
7 inches  in  its  longest  diameter,  5 feet  in  the  shorter,  at  which  commences 
the  line  of  piers ; and  on  the  opposite  side,  level  with  the  same  column,  is  a 
dwarf  wall,  which  closes  the  right  hand  passage.  The  column,  or  monolith, 
which  is  the  central  and  most  prominent  object  in  this  view,  sustains  and 
concentrates  the  groining  of  the  Entrance  Hall ; its  elliptic  arches  turning 
over — north  and  south,  upon  the  two  oblong  columns  ; — east  and  west,  upon 
the  pilasters  which  have  been  wrought  upon  the  surface  of  the  more  ancient 
masonry.  In  the  angles  of  these  arches  there  is  just  visible  the  remains  of 
a shell  ornament.  A flat  dome,  with  a circle  of  wreathed  work  running 
round  its  base,  completes  each  of  the  four  compartments  into  which  this 
Hall  is  thus  divided.  All  this  work  is  in  excellent  Roman  style,  and  while 
manifestly  of  much  later  date  than  the  Cyclopean  work  of  the  walls  and 
piers,  is  not  less  evidently  more  ancient  than  the  Corinthian  or  Composite 
columns — one  on  each  side  of  the  mass  that  divides  the  Hall  at  the  entrance, 
and  one  of  which,  in  dark  shadow,  is  seen  foremost  in  this  view.  The  place 
of  the  other  is  indicated  on  the  Outline  Plate,  “ Double  Archway,”  &c.,  near 
the  window.  Cutting  the  capital  of  this  Corinthian  column,  is  seen  the  arch, 
which  forms  a portion  of  that  the  ornamented  entablature  of  which  appears 
over  the  latticed  window.  The  wall  on  the  left  of.  the  view  is  that  which 
divides  the  second  from  the  first  chamber  of  the  Turkish  building : — that 
on  the  right  is  the  exterior  and  massive  wall  of  the  same,  and  which  appears 
in  shadow  on  the  left  of  the  window. 

But  in  this  upright  subject,  “Entrance,”  &c.,  what  is  especially  to  be 
observed  is  that  portion  of  an  enormous  mass  of  masonry  to  the  right  of  the 
Corinthian  column,  consisting  of  bevelled  stones  of  great  magnitude,  and 
dividing  the  Hall  at  the  entrance.  This  mass  corresponds  precisely,  in 
style  and  dimensions,  with  the  ancient  wall  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the 
right,  although  the  several  courses  of  stones  do  not  range  on  a horizontal 
line.  An  extensive  abrasion  of  the  surface  of  these  stones  has  taken  place 
about  midway  up.  The  front  of  this  mass  is  on  a line  with  the  wall,  as 
seen  in  the  view  of  the  window,  and  with  that  of  the  bevelled  stones  on  the 
left  hand,  in  the  outline ; and  in  fact  is  all  one  with  the  face  of  the  great 
Haram  wall,  south.  We  turn  next  to  the  Plate — 

VAULTED  PASSAGE,  BENEATH  EL  AKSA. 

This,  as  is  evident,  is  a view  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  last,  i.e.  the 
spectator  is  looking  south,  and  along  the  passage  on  the  eastern  side ; and 
his  position  is  about  60  feet  from  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  Passage,  where 
a flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  area  of  the  Haram.  The  Plate  exhibits,  in  the 
distance,  one  side  of  the  Entrance  Hall,  illumined  by  the  latticed  window, 
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and  showing  one  of  the  Corinthian  columns,  the  monolith,  the  oval  column, 
as  well  as  the  top  of  the  dwarf  wall,  near  which  a figure  stands.  The  un- 
ornamented vaulted  roof  of  this  passage  is  manifestly  not  homogeneous,  or 
contemporaneous  with  the  Cyclopean  sides  and  piers,  against  which  it  rests; 
or  certainly  it  is  not  so  with  the  solid  side,  on  the  left,  or  with  the  square 
piers  that  divide  the  two  passages.  The  upper  courses  over  the  piers  may 
not  improbably  be  of  the  same  date  and  workmanship  as  the  vaulted  roof. 
Each  pier  consists  of  six  stones,  and  its  side  in  each  dimension  is  3 feet 
9 inches;  its  height  to  the  turn  of  the  arch  is  12  feet.  At  a glance  it  is 
manifest  that  this  passage  exhibits  the  work  of  very  different  and  distant 
periods.  There  is  no  congruity — neither  fitness  nor  fitting,  between  the 
rude  and  much  abraded  surfaces  of  the  enormous  stones  of  the  side  and 
piers,  and  the  groining  and  columns,  and  ornamental  finishing  which  appear 
in  the  Entrance  Hall.  This  architectural  and  chronological  incongruity 
presents  itself  to  the  eye  in  the  upright  Plate  already  spoken  of — in  that  of 
the  Vaulted  Passage — and  still  more  distinctly  in  two  Plates  that  are  yet  to 
appear ; the  one  exhibiting  the  Entrance  Hall,  as  seen  from  a spot  beneath 
the  window,  and  the  other  the  same,  as  seen  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
showing  the  window,  the  Corinthian  columns,  the  middle  mass,  and  the 
central  monolith  supporting  the  roof.  Of  these  Plates  more  must  be  said 
when  these,  with  other  connected  subjects,  are  brought  forward.  The 

PLAN  AND  ELEVATION  OF  THE  VAULTS  AND  PASSAGES 

is  the  next  to  be  referred  to.  Mr.  Tipping,  with  the  aid  of  a person  whom 
he  took  with  him  for  the  purpose,  effected  the  measurements  according  to 
which  these  were  laid  down,  with  all  the  care  that  the  circumstances 
admitted.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  plan  includes  the  interior  space 
only; — the  walls  not  being  accessible,  except  at  the  south  end.  The  inter- 
posed outline  is,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  a general  plan  only  of  the 
great  quadrangle,  and  is  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  mosques,  and  the  situation  and  proportions  of 
the  vaulted  passages. 

The  principal  measurements  comprised  in  the  Plan  and  Elevation  are 
the  following : — 

Feet.  Inches. 

The  entire  interior  length,  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  Corinthian 
columns  at  the  entrance,  to  the  north  end,  where  access  is  had  to  the 


upper  area,  is  - - - - - - - - 260  0 

Length  of  the  Entrance  Hall,  i.  e.  from  the  same  line  as  before  to  the 
first  step,  leading  to  the  left  hand  passage  - - - - 63  0 

Width  from  wall  to  wall,  throughout  - - - - - 42  0 

Distance  between  the  oblong  columns  - - - - - 48  2 

„ between  each,  and  the  central  monolith  supporting  the  roof  - 21  0 

Diameter  of  the  monolith  - - - - - - 6 6 

Length  occupied  by  the  steps  - - - - - -19  0 

Space  between  the  piers  - - - - - - - 8 10 

Each  side  of  the  piers  - - - - . - - 3 9 
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Feet.  Inches. 

Width  of  entrance  between  the  Corinthian  columns  - - - 10  6 

Height  of  the  central  monolith,  including  the  capital  - - - 21  0 

Height  of  the  Piers  - - - - - - - 12  0 

Height  to  the  top  of  the  arches  - - - - - - 14  0 

The  arrows  upon  the  Plan  indicate  the  position  of  the  spectator  and  the 
direction  of  view,  in  each  of  the  Plates  that  exhibit  the  interior  of  the  Vaults 
and  Passages.  Of  these  Plates  two  are  yet  to  appear.  The  arrow  A,  indi- 
cates the  direction  of  the  eye  in  the  upright  subject — “Entrance  to  the 
Vault,”  & c.  The  arrow  B,  is  that  shown  in  the  “ Vaulted  Passage,”  &c. 
C and  D,  two  views  of  the  Hall  which  are  to  accompany  a future  Part, 
and  which  are  essential,  as  completing  the  materials  on  the  ground  of  which 
a general  inference,  consistent  with  all  the  facts  before  us,  may  be  drawn. 
In  truth,  any  such  inference  ought  to  be  in  harmony  with  whatever  tends 
to  throw  light  upon  the  difficult  question  as  to  the  eras  to  which  should  be 
assigned  the  various  and  dissimilar  structures  that  present  themselves  in 
different  quarters  of  the  city. 

In  no  ancient  city  perhaps — not  even  in  Rome,  and  not  in  Athens — are  the 
architectural  remains  of  remote  ages  so  confusedly  blended  as  we  find  them 
in  Jerusalem ; for  in  very  many  cases  what  is  unquestionably  the  work  of  a 
later  age,  Saracenic,  Norman,  Turkish,  takes  up  and  embeds  the  materials 
of  an  earlier  time ; nor  are  the  instances  rare  in  which  large  masses  of 
materials,  exhibiting  traces  of  the  arts,  the  resources,  and  the  wealth  of  a 
primeval  prosperity,  have,  as  often  as  three  or  four  times,  and  at  the  interval 
of  centuries,  been  dislodged — have  lain  long  in  chaotic  ruins ; and  then, 
and  by  rude  hands,  or  in  the  hurry  of  distracted  times,  have  been  lifted 
anew  into  form,  and  lodged  upon  their  first  foundations. 

Far  from  confident  that  we  shall  entirely  succeed  in  resolving  the  more 
difficult  of  these  chronological  problems,  we  shall  hope,  at  the  least,  to  bring 
together  materials  tending  to  the  solution  of  them ; and  while  we  abstain 
from  dogmatism  on  ground  where  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  error,  shall  propound 
suggestions  which  others  may  follow  out,  and  confirm  ; or  may  supersede  by 
some  better  hypothesis. 

Leaving  therefore,  for  the  present,  and  until  we  can  enter  it  again 
to  more  advantage,  the  dim  region  of  the  “ nether  Jerusalem,”  we  return  to 
daylight ; and  skirting  the  south  front  of  the  Ilaram,  to  the  corner,  and 
advancing  a few  steps  along  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangle,  we  reach 
the  ground  whence  was  taken  the  drawing  of  the 


REMAINS  OF  AN  ARCII, 

SPRINGING  FROM  THE  HARAM  WALL — WEST. 

The  better  to  understand  this  subject,  the  reader  should  revert  to  the 
Outline  Plate,  already  referred  to,  “ El  Aksa,  and  the  Wall  from  the  Brow 
of  Zion,”  in  which  these  vast  projecting  masses  are  seen  in  their  relative 
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positions  directly  opposite  to  the  eye,  and  beneath  the  minaret  of  the 
mosque.  The  several  objects  exhibited  in  the  two  Plates  may  readily  be 
identified  by  comparing  the  two  : the  buildings  on  the  extreme  left,  in  the 
outline,  being  the  same  as  those  seen  in  front  (over  the  group  of  figures)  in 
the  finished  Plate.  The  wooden,  cage-like  projection  from  the  wall  is  easily 
recognised  in  both.  Again,  in  the  Outline  Plate — “Elevation  of  the  Wall 
and  Spring-stones,”  a front  view  is  given  of  the  entire  Haram  wall,  at  its 
southern  extremity,  a portion  of  which  is  seen  in  perspective  in  the  finished 
Plate.  This  Elevation  was  taken  from  a spot  directly  opposite  to  the  spring- 
stones,  on  a level  with  the  figure  near  the  corner,  and  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  from  the  wall.  The  dome  and  long  roof  of  the  mosque,  as 
seen  in  the  view  from  the  brow  of  Zion,  are,  in  this,  only  just  visible  above 
the  wall ; and  the  minaret  (of  which  the  turret  is  omitted)  appears  in  per- 
spective. At  the  time  when  this  sketch  was  taken — early  in  the  year  1842 — 
the  masons  were  at  work  above ; and  a pole,  and  a line  hanging  over  the  wall, 
as  well  as  an  awning  under  the  shelter  of  which  they  wrought,  are  seen  to 
the  right  of  the  minaret.  A heap  of  stones,  some  of  them  connected  with 
old  timbers,  had  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  the  arch,  as  is  seen  in  the 
finished  Plate.  Let  it  be  especially  observed  that — as  appears  in  the  Outline 
from  the  Brow  of  Zion — the  arch  takes  its  spring  from  a level  much 
below  that  of  the  ground  or  pavement  at  the  Entrance  to  the  Vaults:  the 
difference  can  be  scarcely  less  than  twenty-five  feet.  On  this  western  side 
ruins  and  rubbish,  almost  filling  what  was  once  a deep  ravine,  have  hidden 
several  courses  of  the  Avail,  and  much  diminished  its  apparent  height.  At 
this  corner  it  measures  little  more  than  fifty  feet:  at  the  East  corner,  a full 
sixty  feet.  If  therefore  this  filled-up  valley  were  cleared  of  its  debris,  there 
would  doubtless  be  seen  the  perpendicular  surface  of  the  pier  from  which 
the  arch  takes  its  spring. 

The  extreme  width  of  the  abutting  stones  is  51  feet.  Of  these  stones, 
one  measures  24  feet  6 inches  in  length,  and  several  of  them  exceed  five  feet 
in  thickness.  The  surfaces  of  the  arch  stones  being  more  exposed  to  injury 
than  that  of  the  wall,  have  been  much  abraded,  and  have  become  irregular; 
nevertheless,  when  seen  in  profile,  the  true  line  of  the  arch  is  clearly  appa- 
rent; and  of  this  portion,  as  measured  by  Dr.  Robinson,  the  chord  is  12  feet 
6 inches,  the  sine  11  feet  10  inches,  and  the  cosine  3 feet  10  inches. 

The  view  presented  in  the  finished  Plate  was  taken  from  a spot  nearly 
opposite  to  the  figure  in  the  Outline  Elevation,  and  a feAV  yards  only  in 
advance  from  the  wall.  The  sun  at  high  noon  (February)  slants  upon  the 
surface  of  the  wall,  illuminates  strongly  the  upper  surfaces  and  sides  of  the 
abutting  stones,  and  thus  gives  the  strongest  relief  to  the  impending  mass. 
The  group  of  figures  consists  of  a Jewish  youth  of  Jerusalem,  who  is 
exhibiting  these  Remains  of  Israelitish  poAver  to  tAvo  Polish  Jews,  in  the 
costume  of  their  race  and  country. 

The  four  courses  of  stones  on  the  right  hand,  and  which  are  of  great 
dimensions,  present  bevelled  joinings,  although  the  raised  surface  has  been 
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almost  worn  away  ; and  thus  they  claim  alliance  with  those  on  either  side  of 
the  Double  Archway — with  those  within  the  vaults,  and  with  others  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  city,  as  well  as  with  ancient  structures  at  Hebron  and 
elsewhere ; — indeed  wherever  the  masonry  of  the  earliest  era  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy  may,  on  a fair  ground  of  probability,  be  assumed  to  be  exhibited 
in  existing  Remains.  To  such  Remains,  collected  from  different  quarters* 
it  will  be  our  part  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  work  proceeds.  At  present  we  take  nothing  for  granted  on  the 
ground  of  incomplete  evidence. 

Previously  to  the  destruction  of  the  City  and  Temple  by  Titus,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  vast  materials  of  the  latter,  on  all  sides,  and  especially  on 
the  western  side,  a deep  valley — steep  on  either  hand,  and  resembling,  if  not 
equal  in  depth  to,  that  on  the  eastern  side — the  valley  of  Jehoshapliat— took 
its  winding  course  from  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  city,  and  skirting  the 
Temple  enclosure,  ran  south  by  the  ridge  of  Ophel,  till  it  met  the  above- 
named  valley  at  Siloam.  Through  this  depression,  called  the  Tyropoeon, 
or  market  of  Cheesemakers,  (if  indeed  the  import  of  the  name  has  not 
been  misunderstood)  a main  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  ancient  city  took  its 
course,  along  a street,  or  streets,  the  buildings  of  which  did  not,  as  it  seems, 
reach  the  level  of  the  basement  of  the  Temple  enclosure.  The  lofty  summit 
of  Zion,  commanding  as  it  did  the  surrounding  country — the  other  quarters 
of  the  city,  and  the  Temple  precincts  also — and  inferior  only  in  elevation  to 
the  ridge  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  more  securely  fortified  than  any  other 
quarter,  was  occupied  by  the  most  considerable  of  the  palaces  and  the 
sumptuous  residences  of  Jerusalem.  To  facilitate  the  access  of  princes,  of 
public  persons,  and  of  the  opulent  residents  of  Zion,  to  the  Temple,  a viaduct 
had,  at  a,  very  early  period,  been  thrown  across  this  deep  valley  — the 
Tyropoeon—  and  at  such  a mean  elevation  as  should  neither  intercept  the 
public  traffic  through  the  depth  below,  nor  occasion  inconvenience  by  too 
steep  a flight  of  steps  in  passing  on  to  it  from  Zion,  and  in  entering  upon  the 
paved  courts  of  the  sacred  structure.  It  will  appear  that  the  level  of  the 
roadway  of  this  viaduct  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  egress 
from  the  vaulted  Passage,  beneath  the  mosque,  at  its  northern  extremity. 

That  we  do  not  err  in  assigning  the  name,  Tyropoeon,  as  used  by 
Josephus,  to  the  depression  running  down  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tin  ram, 
seems  certain  when  the  description  which  he  gives  of  this  valley  (War,  V.  4,) 
is  duly  considered.  He  there  says  that  the  Tyropoeon,  after  dividing  the 
upper  from  the  lower  city,  went  on  as  far  as  to  the  sweet  and  copious  spring 
called  Siloam.  Now  it  is  precisely  at  the  point  where  this  fountain — 
undoubtedly  the  ancient  Siloam — occurs,  that  the  two  valleys,  converging  and 
reducing  Ophel  to  a narrow  ridge,  actually  meet.  Siloam  was  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Tyropoeon,  according  to  Josephus  ; and  the  valley  here  coming 
to  its  exit  is  the  one  which  runs  up  between  the  Haram,  on  the  western 
side,  and  Zion.  The  only  supposition  that  could  bring  this  conclusion  into 
question  would  be  one  embracing,  or  founded  upon,  the  now  exploded 
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hypothesis  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  which  itself  consists  with  nothing,  either 
natural  or  architectural,  belonging  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  allusions  made  by  Josephus  to  the  viaduct,  or  bridge — y t<pvpa,  as  he 
calls  it,  connecting  the  Temple  with  Zion,  are  brief,  yet  natural,  consistent, 
and  definite  : — they  are  just  such  as  abound  in  his  writings,  so  many  of 
which  may  now  be  shown  to  be  perfectly  correct  : — they  are  such  as  con- 
stitute the  acknowledged  characteristics  of  contemporaneous  and  genuine 
records.  So  far  as  the  historic  reputation  of  this  writer  may  seem  to  need 
support,  the  present  instance  is  a signal  one,  tending  to  sustain  it ; inasmuch 
as  the  very  existence  of  this  viaduct  is  a fact  resting  upon  his  sole  testimony 
— a fact  the  confirmation  of  which  has  waited  the  lapse  of  nearly  eighteen 
centuries.  We  find  indeed  the  “Pons  Sion”  inserted  on  the  authority  of 
Josephus,  in  some  ancient  maps  of  Jerusalem — that  of  Adricomius  especially  ; 
but  it  is  put  in  a wrong  place,  and  in  a wrong  direction.  It  is  only  of  late 
that  either  the  bridge,  as  mentioned  by  Josephus,  or  the  protruding  mass 
now  before  us,  has  engaged  any  distinct  attention. 

These  Remains  caught  the  eye  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  the  important  sug- 
gestions which  they  involve  gave  rise  to  a scrutiny  of  the  spot  from  which 
he  himself,  at  the  time,  and  others  who  since  then  have  taken  up  the  clue, 
have  deduced  an  inference  which  seems  scarcely  open  to  question. 

In  the  Antiquities,  XIY.  4,  2,  and  the  parallel  place  in  the  War,  I.  7,  2, 
while  narrating  the  circumstances  of  Pompey's  assault  upon  the  city  and 
temple,  Josephus  names  the  bridge,  connecting  the  latter  with  the  former, 
and  mentions  its  direction  ; and  yet  not  in  such  a manner  as  to  determine 
its  position  with  any  certainty.  But  a passage  of  a very  graphic  kind, 
occurring  in  the  War,  II.  16,  3,  brings  before  us  what  is  more  available 
and  distinct.  It  is  there  said  that  Agrippa,  wishing  to  harangue  the  Jews, 
and  to  bring  them  to  reason,  collected  them  in  an  open  gallery  or  colonnade, 
just  beneath,  and  within  sight  of,  the  Asamonean  palace  which  occupied  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  upper  city — Zion  ; and  at  a window  of  which  his  half 
sister,  Bernice,  offered  herself  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  This  gallery, 
or  colonnade,  adjoined,  he  says,  the  bridge,  connecting  it  with  the  Tenqde : 
its  position  therefore  is  hence  determined  as  bestriding  the  Tyropoeon, 
and  necessarily  at  a part  near  its  southern  exit,  and  not  far  from  the  corner 
of  the  Avail. 

The  next  allusion  to  this  bridge  or  viaduct,  (War,  YI.  6,2,)  is  still  more 
distinct ; and  yet  it  is  quite  informal  and  incidental.  Toward  the  conclusion 
of  the  siege,  and  after  the  time  rvhen  Titus  had  become  master  of  the 
Temple,  wishing  if  possible  to  bring  the  desperate  faction  which  still  held 
the  upper  city  to  terms  of  surrender,  he  summoned  them  to  a parley — the  Jews 
crowding  down  upon  the  Xystus  — the  colonnades  and  spaces  on  the  slope  of 
Zion — while  the  Roman  general,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  occupied  the  oppo- 
site position,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Temple  walls — the  outer  walls,  and 
upon  and  about  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bridge,  on  that  side.  The 
narrative  supposes,  necessarily,  that  the  space  intervening  between  the  tivo 
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parties — the  besiegers,  and  the  besieged,  was  such  as  would  allow  the  voice 
of  the  Roman  general’s  interpreter  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  latter.  It 
was  such  also  as  to  give  occasion  for  the  command  issued  by  Titus  to  his 
soldiers — not  to  fling  their  missiles.  Such  in  fact  is  the  interval  which  we 
now  measure  between  the  Haram  wall,  above  the  spring-stones,  (let  the 
reader  look  to  the  Outline  View  from  the  brow  of  Zion)  and  the  opposite 
slope  on  which  the  Jews  must  have  assembled,  about  the  Xystus.  If  we 
advance  only  a few  yards  further  up  the  valley  than  the  point  precisely 
opposite  to,  and  at  right  angles  with,  the  Remains  of  the  Arch,  the  interval 
becomes,  at  every  step,  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  high  ground  of  Zion  rapidly 
recedes  toward  the  north-west,  from  this  very  spot.  At  this  spot  a level, 
carried  across  from  these  Remains  to  the  opposite  flank  of  Zion,  measures 
about  350  feet ; at  a point  level  with  the  buildings  shown  in  the  finished 
Plate,  it  would  measure  nearly  550  feet.  Can  it  be  doubted  then  that  this 
was  the  site  of  the  viaduct,  mentioned  by  Josephus  ; and  it  is  just  where  we 
should,  on  grounds  of  probability,  expect  to  find  them,  if  anywhere,  that  we 
discover  the  huge  commencements  of  an  arch  : — an  arch  which,  if  its  curve 
be  calculated  with  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  would  measure  60  feet,  and 
must  have  been  one  of  five,  sustaining  the  viaduct  (allowing  for  the  abut- 
ments on  either  side)  in  running  from  side  to  side  across  the  Tyropoeon.*  The 
piers,  supporting  the  centre  arch  of  this  bridge,  must  have  been  of  great 
altitude  ; not  less,  perhaps,  than  a hundred  and  thirty  feet ; and  the  whole 
structure,  when  seen  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Tyropoeon,  must 
have  had  an  aspect  of  grandeur,  especially  as  connected  with  the  lofty  and 
sumptuous  edifices  of  the  Temple,  and  of  Zion,  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left. 

The  bridge — y etpvpa,  partially  demolished  as  it  was  during  the  siege, 
would  afterwards  inevitably  share  the  fate  of  the  surrounding  structures. 
Course  after  course  of  its  piers  would  be  dislodged,  and  thrown  into  the 
valley,  until  the  ruins  of  the  upper  portion  actually  entombed  and  protected 
the  lower.  The  part  which  it  would  be  the  least  easy  to  detach  from  its 
hold  would  unquestionably  be  that  which  was  built  in  with  the  wall ; and 
it  is  precisely  this  j)oi  tion  which  now  presents  itself  as  the  sole  relic  of 
that  mighty  work  of  a bright  and  prosperous  era  ! 

That  these  Remains  should  have  attracted  so  little  notice  during  the  lapse 
of  ages  is  not  surprising.  It  is  probable  that  the  materials  of  the  over- 
thrown Temple,  and  its  massive  walls,  would  entirely  glut  the  valley, 
burying  deep  all  these  vestiges.  But  in  course  of  time — and  especially  as 
the  restored  city,  the  Allia  Capitolina  of  Hadrian,  and  afterwards  the 
structures  of  the  ecclesiastical  period — the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries 
— made  large  demands  upon  all  available  materials,  especially  upon  such  as 
were  nearest  at  hand — these  heaps  would  disappear,  and  a clearance  be 
gradually  effected,  down  to  the  level  of  the  present  surface. 

But  even  after  such  clearances  might  have  removed  the  weightiest 

* The  next  allusion  to  the  bridge  is  consistent  with  the  preceding;  but  it  does  not 
supply  any  additional  particulars;  it  occurs  in  War,  VI.  8,  1. 
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of  these  materials,  there  was  obstruction  enough  remaining  to  preclude,  or 
at  least  to  discourage,  the  visits  of  travellers  to  the  spot.  The  place  is 
difficult  of  access  ; — it  is  accessible  only  through  narrow  and  filthy  lanes,  is 
hedged  in  by  a luxuriant  growth  of  the  prickly  pear,  and  is  rendered 
insufferably  offensive  by  those  nuisances  which,  in  almost  every  instance, 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  “ Jews’-quarter  ” of  a modern  city,  and  not  the 
least  so  in  Jerusalem.  The  oblivion  of  ages  has  however  had  its  term  ; and 
an  instance  so  signal,  so  unique  we  may  well  say,  and  carrying  with 
it  inferences  so  far-stretching  and  important,  has  not  failed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  every  intelligent  traveller  visiting  Jerusalem,  within  the 
last  five  years.  To  attempt  to  arbitrate  among  those  who  interpret  these 
Remains  in  very  different  senses,  is  far  from  our  purpose.  The  rule 
observed  throughout  this  work  will  be,  not  to  walk  into  the  midst  of  con- 
troversy— not  to  become  the  warm  champions  of  this  or  that  archasological 
hypothesis.  That  which  consists  better  with  the  task  before  us,  and  with 
a due  regard  to  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  the  reader  of  Josephus,  is  to  bring 
together  materials,  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  indubitably  ascertained  facts, 
upon  his  testimony,  confirming  or  modifying  it,  and  to  furnish  contributions, 
not  unimportant  in  themselves,  and  ready  to  the  hand  of  those  who  may 
prosecute  researches  of  this  sort,  or  of  any  who  may  hereafter  attempt  the 
worthy  task  of  giving  to  the  world  the  history  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  with 
all  the  advantage  which  so  great  a theme  should  command. 

Among  the  questions  which  these  Remains,  connected  with  the  other 
substructures  of  the  Haram,  suggest,  the  first  and  obvious  one — as  to  the 
grounds  on  which  a high  antiquity  is  assumed  as  belonging  to  these  works 
— will  be  met  by  some  with  what  they  will  think  a conclusive,  or  rather  an 
exclusive  reply — “ The  arch — a semi-circle,  or  elliptic  curve — as  an  element 
of  architecture,  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  that  of  certain  Roman  works 
extant,  the  history  of  which  is  well  known. — If  these  protruding  stones,”  it 
will  be  said — “are  indeed  the  commencement  of  an  arch — an  arch  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word — then,  by  unavoidable  consequence,  these  struc- 
tures are  not  more  ancient,  even  if  they  can  date  so  far  back,  as  the  time  of 
Herod.”  But  assuredly  a reply  of  this  kind  involves  a begging  of  the 
question.  On  what  ground  does  this  assumption  rest,  that  the  arch  is  a 
modern  invention  ? — on  the  negative  evidence  that  it  is  not  to  be  met  with 
among  the  remains  of  remoter  times  ! But  is  it  not  ? prove  to  us  tliis,  and 
the  question  is  at  rest.  Even  if  it  be  certain,  which  it  is  not,  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  employ,  or  did  not  understand  the  construction  of  the  arch, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  Romans  did  so ; and  if  it  appears  that  in  all  the 
arts  they  were  imitators — if  it  be  certain  that  their  rule  was  to  conquer  and 
to  borrow — if  that  practical  energy  which  rendered  them  the  conquerors 
and  governors  of  the  civilized  world  turned  itself  away,  with  a sort  of 
distaste,  from  speculative  and  inventive  paths — then  must  we  think  it  a 
probable  supposition  that,  when  first  they  constructed  an  arch  of  stone  on 
the  soil  of  their  Western  conquests,  both  the  architect  and  the  mason  had 
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come  from  the  East.  Ancl  what  if  it  should  appear  that  the  early  Israelitish 
monarchy  had  at  its  command,  not  merely  wealth,  but  intelligence,  and  skill 
in  the  arts,  surpassing  that  of  the  conquerors  of  their  descendants  in  later 
times ! 

This  is  unquestionable,  and  with  the  statement  of  the  fact  we  suspend 
for  a time  our  consideration  of  this  subject,  That — not  now  to  include  those 
structures  which  manifestly  belong  to  the  Turkish,  Crusading,  Saracenic,  or 
Ecclesiastical  eras — the  architectural  remains  of  earlier  times  exhibit,  at  the 
least,  three  periods  of  construction;  the  latest  of  these  being  that  of  Ha- 
drian’s restoration  of  the  city,  as  a seat  and  home  of  paganism — the  -ZElia 
Capitolina  of  the  second  century.  If  there  be  works  to  which  those  ol 
Hadrian  were  appended,  they  must  be,  at  the  latest,  those  of  Herod’s  reign; 
—or  if  we  trace  even  still  a substratum,  sustaining  the  labours  of  his  time — 
and  if  these  more  ancient  works  are  of  a kind  demanding  the  resources  and 
the  tranquillity  of  a long  and  prosperous  era,  and  such  as  could  never  have 
been  undertaken  or  carried  forward  during  centuries  of  foreign  domination, 
of  fiscal  exactions,  of  precarious  political  existence,  and  of  intestine  commo- 
tion— then  shall  we  be  almost  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  remotest  times  of 
the  monarchy,  as  to  our  nearest  landing-place. 

An  inspection  of  the  several  Plates  already  before  the  reader,  and  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  will  at  once  show  that  all  those  portions  of  the 
Haram  wall,  and  the  vaults,  on  behalf  of  which  a remote  antiquity  may  be 
claimed,  are  at  a low  level — a level  well  entitling  them  to  the  designation, 
substructures — they  could  be  no  part  of  the  Temple — the  raog,  properly 
speaking — they  could  not  have  met  the  eye  of  those  perambulating  the  open 
courts  and  colonnades  of  the  sacred  precincts : — they  are  so  low  as  to  make 
it  certain  that,  when  the  ruthless  and  enraged  legions  set  about  their  willing 
labours  of  demolition,  the  solid  materials  of  the  Tenqde  (proper)  and  of  the 
surrounding  courts,  and  of  the  upper  courses  of  the  exterior  walls,  must 
very  soon  have  choked  whatever  lay  deep,  and  must  have  rendered  further 
demolition  impracticable,  at  that  lower  level.  Our  Lord,  with  his  followers, 
treading  a pavement  itself  far  raised  above  the  level  of  the  substructures 
now  in  question  (and  which  belonged  to  the  outworks  of  the  sacred  enclosure) 
looked  upon  the  towering  and  gorgeous  buildings  around  him,  and  uttered 
the  prediction,  so  unlikely  then  to  be  realised,  that  not  a stone  of  these 
buildings  should  be  left  standing,  one  upon  another ! Such  was  the  pro- 
phecy, and  such,  to  the  letter,  has  been  its  accomplishment ! 

Of  the  several  architectural  Plates,  already  before  the  reader,  two  have  as 
yet  been  only  incidentally  referred  to.  They  constitute  in  fact  a pair, 
exhibiting  the  two  sides  of  the  same  angle  of  the  great  quadrangular 
enclosure. 

They  are  the  (Outline  Plate) 

HARAM  WALL  : SOUTH-EAST  CORNER, 

and  the 

HARAM  WALL  : SOUTH  FRONT,  EAST  CORNER. 
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The  first  of  these  exhibits  what  is  directly  opposite  as  one  descends  the 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  comes  near  to  what  are  called  the  Tomb 
of  St.  James,  and  the  Tomb  of  Zacharias.  The  drawing  was  made  from 
a spot  near  the  wall ; that  for  the  second  of  these  Plates  was  also  taken 
from  the  adjacent  ground — the  eye  being  directed  nearly  north,  and  therefore 
along  the  course  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  distance  consequently 
embraces  a part  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  slope  toward  Getli- 
semane.  The  conical  summit  of  the  tomb  of  Absalom  shows  itself  low 
down  in  the  right-hand  corner,  and  indicates  the  depth  and  abruptness  of 
the  ravine  through  which  the  Kedron  runs. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ground  falls  rapidly  away  from  the  wall  on  the  eastern 
side,  it  leaves,  on  that  side,  and  just  at  the  corner,  one  course  more  of  the 
massive  stones  exposed  than  is  seen  on  the  south  front.  This  difference 
allowed  for,  the  courses  may  be  numbered  on  the  two  Plates,  commencing 
from  the  uppermost  of  the  courses  of  solid  work,  and  just  below  the  pro- 
jection or  cornice  that  marks  the  commencement  of  what  is  unquestionably 
modern.  This  upper  work  of  restoration  may  be  easily  traced  and  defined 
on  all  sides  of  the  Haram ; nor  does  our  immediate  purpose  lead  us  to 
inquire  to  what  period  precisely  it  ought  to  be  assigned  : it  is  everywhere 
marked  by  many  irregularities,  and  indicates  frequent  alterations — such 
as  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  spaces  for  windows,  or  even  doorways. 
The  material  in  this  modern  and  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  of  very  inferior 
dimensions,  and  seems  to  have  been  gathered  from  the  rubbish  heaps  nearest 
at  hand. 

Throughout  the  middle  portion  of  the  wall — including  eight  or  nine 
courses,  we  cannot  but  notice  two  or  three  circumstances  that  present  them- 
selves at  once  to  the  eye namely,  the  large  dimensions  of  the  stones,  or  of 
many  of  them,  and  yet  their  irregular  interlocation  ; — the  admixture  of  small 
stones  with  the  large,  and  the  appearance  of  tenons  on  several  of  them,  as  if 
they  had  originally  been  jointed  in  to  the  mortices  of  other  stones.  Most  of 
these  large  stones  seem  to  have  been  bevelled.  But  in  the  lowest  courses — 
we  may  say  the  three  lowest — and  the  same  appears  in  the  Outline  Elevation 
of  the  wall  and  spring-stones — in  the  Outline  of  the  wall  near  St.  Stephen’s 
Gate,  and  in  other  delineations  yet  to  be  brought  forward — stones  are 
found,  measuring  some  of  them  nearly  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  of  propor- 
tionate thickness  and  depth  ; and  wherever  these  occur  there  is  also 
observable  far  more  of  regularity  than  is  seen  higher  up — more  of  uniform 
intention — more  of  the  indications  of  adequate  means,  and  of  leisurely  con- 
struction. We  now  point  out  these  facts,  leaving  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
when  whatever  should  aflfect  it  has  been  brought  forward. 
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Part  III.,  to  be  published  March  1,  1847,  will 
contain  the  conclusion  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Jewish 
War  ; with  Notes  and  Explanations. 


PLATES  TO  ACCOMPANY  PART  III. 

1.  Medallion  of  Nero. 

2.  Remains  of  a Theatre  near  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

3.  Vaulted  Hall  beneath  El  Aksa. 

4.  Haram  Wall,  near  St.  Stephen’s  Gate. 

5.  Ruins  at  Caesarea. 

6.  City  Wall,  near  the  Damascus  Gate. 

7.  Western  side  of  Jerusalem. 

8.  Plan  of  Walls,  Gates,  &c. 


Note. — In  carrying  forward  a Work  which  involves  many  considerations 
not  attaching  to  a merely  ornamental  Publication,  it  must  sometimes  happen, 
that  the  substitution  of  one  Plate  for  another  will  seem  desirable,  after  such 
a list  as  the  above  has  appeared. 


THE 


WORKS  OF  JOSEPHUS: 

A NEW  TRANSLATION ; 

BY  THE  REY.  ROBERT  TRAILL,  D.D.  M.R.I.A.  &c. 

WITH  NOTES, 

EXPLANATORY  ESSAYS,  AND  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Thu  entire  Works  of  the  Jewish  Historian  constitute,  in  this  Transla- 
tion, two  portions ; of  which  the  first,  containing  the  Life,  by  himself, 
the  Jewish  War,  and  the  two  Books  against  Apion,  is  now  announced  as 
in  course  of  Publication.  The  second  portion,  to  succeed  immediately  the 
completion  of  the  first,  will  comprise  the  Antiquities,  and  perhaps  some 
apocryphal  pieces  which  have  been  usually  attributed  to  him. 

The  first  portion,  as  above  described,  will  appear  in  Twelve  Parts,  price 
five  shillings  each,  published  monthly.  Each  Part  to  contain  five  sheets  of 
letter-press,  super-royal  8vo. — and  seven,  or  more,  Engravings.  In  the 
course  of  the  First  Portion  of  the  work,  and  distributed  through  the 
Twelve  Parts  of  which  it  will  consist,  will  be  given 

ONE  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS, 

most  of  which  are  viewrs  of  the  scenes  of  the  History,  taken  on  the  spot, 
expressly  for  this  Work,  by  W illiam  Tipping,  Esq. ; and  executed  on  steel, 
in  a finished  style,  or  in  imitation  of  the  original  Sketches.  The  remaining 
Plates  will  consist  of  highly-finished  Medallion  Heads  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  personages  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  of  outline  Plates  of  Bas- 
reliefs,  Coins,  Plans  and  Elevations  of  Architectural  Remains,  Maps,  &c. 

A limited  number  of  Large  Paper  copies,  with  proof  impressions  of  the 
Plates,  will  be  printed,  price  Ten  Shillings  each  Part. 
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K.  OLAY,  PRINTER,  BREAD  STREET  HILL. 


